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Democracy... cud Ae Drecry Iuduiliy 


No cow ever shouldered a gun. Yet America’s dairy 
industry ranks high among the defenders of democ- 
racy. For milk, and milk products, are helping to 
make strong the men who build and the men who 
maneuver the machines which are defending de- 
mocracy. 


Milk—for fighting men. The minerals, vitamins, pro- 
teins and calories provided by milk and dairy 
products make them one of the most nutritious of 
foods for fighting men. 

In the first nine months of 1941, one third of a 
billion pounds of dairy products jammed the ships 
carrying supplies and sustenance abroad .. . three 
times as much as was exported during the same 
months of 1940. 


Milk—for American workers. More milk was consumed 
in America during the past year than in any other 
year in our history. To the American farmer goes the 
everlasting credit for stepping up milk production to 


meet the staggering demands. In return, American 
farmers have received about $300,000,000 more in 
1941 for their “milk crop” than in 1940. Milk itself 
is the largest single source of farm income. 


Sealtest—for safe milk. With greatly increased out- 
put has come greatly increased responsibility for 
quality and purity. The Sealtest Laboratory System is 
scientifically safeguarding the quality of milk .. . 
carefully supervising its handling in the dairy and 
manufacturing plant ... experimenting in new con- 
sumer uses for milk and milk products. Sealtest labor- 
atory technicians, research scientists and food experts 
are, in their own way, soldiers for democracy... 
striving faithfully to Make Life Safer for Millions. 


—a division of 
NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





All Sealtest member-companies display the Sealtest Symbol and are divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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What's 
Ahead 


CANADA HAS BEEN in the war more 
than two years now and has had her 
share of labor troubles. These have 
been adjusted and handled strictly on 
a war economy basis and their settle- 
ments indicate what may be ahead for 
this country. Some weeks ago ForBES 
assigned K. SUTHERLAND CLARK to 
round up the picture for its readers 
and we are glad to say we hope to 
bring it to you shortly. Canadian labor 
already has a ceiling on wages but it 
has worked this out within the frame- 
work of collective bargaining. There 


‘is, of course, a ceiling on prices. All 


steps have been taken to prevent “any 
element in the community to benefit 
from wartime necessities.” Some of 
these things may happen here and 
CLARK’S report is doubly interesting 
for this reason. CLARK is a former 
Canadian newspaperman recently de- 
voting his time to special writing. 


xk 


Also around the corner is another 
story by Frank J. Taytor called 
“ANYTHING THaT’s Loose at BoTH 
Enns.” Jt’s the story of Leland James 
of Portland, Ore., and this country’s 
first transcontinental highway freight 
carrying system. Beginning with one 
truck, James has expanded his system 
into a co-operative of independents 
which last year operated 1,435 trucks, 
serving 6,200 centers in 24 states and 
Canada. They carried over a billion 
pounds of cargo and may be big fac- 
tors in the wartime transportation pic- 
ture. 


x *k * 


The outbreak of war held up the ar- 
ticle from Sipney HiL_Man, Associate 
Director General of OPM. A commu- 
nication from his office reveals that it 
was all ready to mail when the Japs 
struck at Pearl Harbor and out-dated 
it in one afternoon. We are advised, 


however, that Mr. Hillman expects to- 


“have something interesting to report 

to you and your readers” soon. We bet 

this one will be worth waiting for. 
—Tue Eprrors. 
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FORBES 


Readers Say: 


APPRECIATION 


Thank you very much for your excellent 
article “Greetings—a $100,000,000 Business” 
in the current [Dec. 15] issue of Forses, 
describing Defense Stamp Christmas Cards. 
I was glad to learn that these cards are now 
displayed in over 10,000 stores, and are be- 
ing offered by at least the same number of 
direct sellers who go from door to door. 
The result will be appreciable in Defense 


financing, and will also introduce Defense 
Stamps and Albums to many people who 
have not heretofore known about them.— 
Harrorp Powe, Director of Information, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


FIRST 


Congratulations on your putting in my 
hands the first national magazine to take 
account of our war as an acttiality; I can’t 





Busy — 


| 


with Wd Meal bus wo 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” is broadcast every Monday evening over the N. B. C. Red Network 
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help wondering how you were able to do g 
fast a job—Wnitinc Wittiams, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


MATTER OF EDUCATION 


Regarding “The War on Free Enterprise,” 
by J. K. Javits in the Nov. 15 issue: 

When, oh when, are you preachers of free 
enterprise going to realize that your various 
schemes will not work until you spend sey. 
eral billion dollars and a lot of continuous 
effort in educating the majority of the mass. 
es as to just what causes more and more 
people to have more and better things? 

The masses voted us into what we are in, 
and have kept us there—principally because 
of their wrong economic slant. . . . Without 
the co-operation of the vast majority, free 
enterprise is not going to regain its former 
position —Ratpu Bracc, Aitkin, Minn. 


“DouBLE THE ORDER” 


Your Nov. 15 issue was very interesting. 
I was particularly intrigued with the article 
on page 18, entitled “Fifteen New Jobs for 
Sold-Out Salesmen” by Cy Norton. 

I agree with most of the 15 points, but 
point No. 10 is in my personal opinion def- 
initely unsound advice. In the first place, 
everything from paper to metals is directly 
or indirectly used for defense. . . 

Many of us remember; and all of us can 
read the disasters that confounded business 
after World War I, when customers, urged 
by salesmen to “double the order” suddenly 
began to ship merchandise back to the fac- 
tory in carload lots. 

Most aggressive salesmen need not be 
urged to preach “double the order” philos- 
ophy. Most salesmen must be cautioned 
against this practice as unsound because of 
the credit status of a customer and the 
moral right such customer would have to 
return unneeded goods for full credit.— 
Wittarp Becker, Auditor, Norton Door 
Closer Co., Chicago, IIl. 


ACTION 


Immediate action as advocated in Bernard 
M. Baruch’s especially enlightening views on 
“Inflation” [Forses, Dec. 15] would seem 
to me the next most important step to win- 
ning this war.—Timotuy F. Oates, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


One-Man DEFENSE HEAD 


You have often and ably criticized the 
Administration for its failure to appoint a 
responsible head for the Defense Program. 
I believe that you have it in your power to 
bring about that appointment. 

Let you, and all of the publishing and 
editorial force that you can muster, bring 
about an agreement among the business men 
of this country upon the right man for this 
most important job. Enlist the help of the 
public opinion polls to back up your choice 
and the Administration would find it hard 
to refuse or ignore your demands. 

My choice would be a man whose ability 
to get production is proven, who has the 
respect and confidence of business, whose 
views on foreign policy are quite compatible 
with those of the Administration, who is 
still the second most popular man in Amer- 
ica. His name is Wendell L. Willkie.—Pete 
Urrersack, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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2.Gine Cdtlorials 





Prediction: Hitler’s doom will come 
before next New Year. 


Also Japan’s. 


Why not in each city post notices on 
buildings most suitable as shelters? 


Good stocks look attractive for the 


long hold. 


Rubber “famine” forecasts are over- 
done. 


Federal debt on June 30 equaled $521 
for each man, woman, child. Next 
June? Whew! 


“Defense Bonds Sold Out.” Bad news 
for the Axis. 

Real labor peace should shortly be- 
come a reality. 


Happily, food rationing need never 
come here. Our wheat supplies are the 
amplest ever. 


The Government, the Army, the Navy 
each has a head. Why not our supreme- 
ly important war program? 


Our utility industry is living up to its 
name. 


Temporary regimentation here now 
will assure defeat of world regimenta- 
tion. 


How could starving Hitlerized coun- 
tries possibly go through another Win- 
ter? 


Events are likely to bring over-all price 
regulation, despite politics. 


SEC, exiled from Washington, is kept 
away from New York—lest it learn 
something about finance. 


No “truce” can relieve Congress of 
passing equitable labor legislation. 


There can be no blackout of the U. S. 


spirit of victory. 


What we are now doing will make fu- 
ture New Years happier ones. 





FORBES 


NEWS FLASHES "sects: sr 


Action—while it’s happening— is transmitted by CBS correspondents from the 
ends of the earth directly to you. Broadcasts from Tokyo, Berlin, Moscow, 
Cairo, etc., are picked up by the shortwave receivers on Long Island 
and “piped” to CBS Listening Station in New York where they are... 





... Recorded on Ediphone cylinders. Foreign language broadcasts are translated 
and all are typed. In a matter of moments the world news is on the wires of 
every press association to news tickers in the War and Navy Departments, in the 
State Department, and newspapers from coast to coast. 





. ~ 
ne a etrraion as 


Maj. George Fielding Eliot, Elmer Davis and William L. Shirer (1. to r.), famous CBS 
analysts, interpret news and military action to you with notes typed from 
Ediphone recordings. A vital necessity in the accurate recording of news, Ediphone 
dictation systematizes and speeds the flow of correspondence, notes, memoranda, etc., 
throughout CBS’s huge New York office 
... Ediphone Voice Writing is contribut- 
ing an estimated 100,000 extra man-hours 
of accomplishment per day to America. If 
you need to create executive time (and par- 
ticularly if your business is defense) phone 
“Ediphone” (your city) or write Dept. H-1. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
. . . it will increase.”—President Roosevelt 


BOMBER PLANT 


Job —tactory buildings for the production of 4-motor, flying fortresses— Vega Aircraft 
Company, Burbank, California. 


Size —... large structures requiring 
over 2200 tons of steel. Steel produced, 
rolled,fabricatedand erected byBethlehem. 


Time— structural steelwork started 
November 20, 1940. Entire framework 
erected complete January 28, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new 
high records for the production of steel 
and finished steel products for buildings, 
equipment and other defense matériel. 


— 
peTHLEHENy 


= BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING’ 





Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


War to End 1943: Business Leaders 


The war will end in 1943, according to the combined 
judgment of 56 of America’s foremost business leaders 
“polled” by this publication. (See page 8.) No fewer 
than 20% believe hostilities will cease this year. But 
21% name 1944. Averaging these dates, and adding 
the 36% who specify 1943, the result means that three- 
fourths of those furnishing their opinions predict that 
1943 will bring victory to the democracies. 

This writer, often accused of being temperamentally 
optimistic, is hopeful that Hitlerism will collapse within 
12 months, that Japan will be down (probably out) 
before then. Russia is ripping the halo from Hitler’s 


miration for industry’s “emergency” record than for 
the record of either Washington or organized labor. 

It is because of America’s unmatched industrial 
productivity that faith is all but universal that the 
dictators are doomed. Even if their doom does not 
come this year, it is reassuring to know that our fore- 
most men of affairs figure that it will come not later 
than next year. 


Don’t Sell America Short 


J. P. (“Jupiter Pluvius”) Morgan was admittedly 
the ablest banker the United States ever produced. He 
made the House of Morgan the most influential bank- 


head: Her armies are driving 
back the invaders all along 
the thousand-mile front, in- 
flicting terrific losses upon 
demoralized, disheartened 
German soldiers unable to 
bear up against the Russian 
Winter—one reputable news- 
paper correspondent reports 
that thousands and thousands 
of shivering, freezing Ger- 
man soldiers have taken to 
weeping like children. Hitler, 
in desperation, though re- 
ported to have suffered a 
semi-breakdown, has ousted 
Marshal Brauchitsch and 
taken personal command. 

Is it not rather ironic that 
the highest-ups at Washing- 
ton, who formerly sought 
zealously to incite class 
hatred against our indus- 
trialists, now find that the 
destiny of the nation depends 
upon the ability, the efh- 
ciency, the brains of these 
same “Economic Royalists” 
to produce armaments and 
other war equipment in pro- 
digious quantity? Every 
sounding of public opinion 
has revealed that far more 
people have developed ad- 








Consoling 


AS WE enter a New Year under the most 
troublous times, knowing not what may 
befall, it may be consoling to read and 
ponder the good old Twenty-Third 
Psalm: 


The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want. 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green: he leadeth me 

the quiet waters by. 


My soul he doth restore again; 
and me to walk doth make 

Within the paths of righteousness, 
ev'n for his own name’s sake. 


Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
yet will I fear none ill: 

For thou art with me; and thy rod 
and staff me comfort still. 


My table thou has furnished 
in presence of my foes; 

My head thou dost with oil anoint, 
and my cup overflows. 


Goodness and mercy all my life 
shall surely follow me: 

And in God’s house for evermore 
my dwelling-place shall be. 








ing institution in the world. 
But, more than any other in- 
dividual—with perhaps the 
exception of the late John D. 
Rockefeller—he foresaw the 
industrial revolution the 
twentieth century was de- 
stined to bring. It was his 
financial genius which gave 
America its first “billion- 
dollar” corporation, U. S. 
Steel. 

It was this giant who 
coined the now historic 
phrase, “Don’t sell America 
short.” 

His warning is worth re- 
peating today. The stock 
market had long been dorm- 
ant, almost dead. Standard 
shares, especially since we 
declared war, have been 
thrown overboard so persist- 
ently that not a few quota- 
tions have fallen to the lowest 
levels in years — notwith- 
standing the earnings, as a 
rule, have been far from the 
lowest in years. The value of 
a N. Y. Stock Exchange 
membership sunk to the 
poorest figure ever recorded. 

Here is the view of one 

(Continued on page 26) 
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War Will End 
in 1943 


Business Leaders 
Predict 


By B. C. FORBES 


WHEN WILL the war end? 

Replies to that all-important question have been re- 
ceived by Forses from 56 of America’s foremost men of 
affairs. 

The majority think the overthrow of Hitler will finally 
be precipitated by revolution on the European continent, 
starting either within the Reich or in subjugated territory. 

Two are convinced that Hitler will not be defeated, 
while two others look for a stalemate leading to negotiated 
peace. 

The largest percentage, 36, predict that the war will be 
over in 1943. 

That peace will come in 1942 is prognosticated by 20%. 

However, 21% name 1944, and 12% 1945. 

If an average is struck between those who name 1942 
and those who name 1944, and their votes added to those 
who name 1943, the result would be 77% for 1943. 

Thus, in a nutshell, if the estimates of these leading 
citizens prove correct, the end of 1943, or very little later, 
should bring victory for the Allies. 

RECENT EVENING-UP EVENTS 

It should be explained that the questionnaire was sent 
out before Japan launched her dastardly, unannounced 
attack on the United States, before Germany and Italy 
declared war against this country. 

It may be that, in view of Japan’s sensational initial 
victories against United States and British naval units, 
some would figure upon the war lasting somewhat longer. 
On the other hand, a number reckon that early surrender 
by Japan would hasten rather than prolong the downfall 
of the Axis. 

Then, too, recent events on the Russian front have been 
favorable beyond all previous expectation. Germany has 
been compelled to abandon her vociferously avowed ob- 
jective of capturing both Leningrad and Moscow before 
Winter. She now admits that she has been stalled. More- 
over, she has suffered severe reverses, after spectacular 
gains, in the Crimea. 

Furthermore, the Axis has lately been compelled to 
retreat in Northern Africa, inspiring optimistic British 
forecasts that complete victory is within sight in that con- 
sequential area. 
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Leaders Who Replied 


AMonc the American leaders in industry, finance, railroad. 
ing, business who replied to the ForBEs questions were the 
following: 


Name Position 
B.C. Bs oo vec cece President, National Cash Register 
DO ere r President, Illinois Central Railroad 
James B. Black....... President, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Harold Boeschenstein. . Pres., Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
O. H. Chalkley........ President, Philip Morris & Co. 
ff Sree Vice-President, Holland Furnace 
C. BM. Chester. ......: Chairman, General Foods Corp. 
ee ere Pres., Northwestern Mutual Life 
John L. Collyer....... President, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
B. G. Dahlberg....... President, Celotex Corp. 
J. E. Davidson........ President, Nebraska Power Co. 
C. E. Denney......... Pres., Northern Pacific Railway 
8 ee Chairman, Detroit Edison Co. 
B. F. Fairless......... President, U. S. Steel Corp. 
E. C. Faustmann...... President, Royal Typewriter Co. 
E. B. Freeman........ President, B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
PRU ED sccwesciviose President, T.W.A., Inc. 
M. M. Gilman........ President, Packard Motor Car Co. 
re President, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
C. E. Groesbeck....... Chairman, Electric Bond & Share 
Larry E. Gubb........ Pres., Phileo Radio & Television 
ee Vice-Pres., Glenn L. Martin Co. 
I. J. Harvey, Jr....... President, Flintkote Co. 
eS Partner, Lehman Brothers 
Paul G. Hoffman...... President, Studebaker Corp. 
Edgar B. Jessup...... Pres., Marchant Calculating Mach. 
W. Alton Jones....... President, Cities Service Co. 
Adrian D. Joyce...... President, Glidden Co. 
Alfred O. Kauffmann. . President, Link-Belt Co. 
is Us Eo ccwcscses President, Chrysler Corp. 
Jacob Kindleberger....Chairman, Kalamazoo Vegetable 


Parchment Co. 
Thomas W. Lamont... Partner, J. P. Morgan & Co. 


George W. Mason..... President, Nash-Kelvinator Co. 
Fowler McCormick. ... President, International Harvester 
Charles E. Merrill..... Financier 

Be, Pas NBs von ss cee President, Strathmore Paper Co. 
W. A. Patterson...... President, United Air Lines 
Clarence Reese........ President, Continental Motors 
Edward Reynolds..... President, Columbia Gas & Electric 
W. S. S. Rodgers...... President, Texas Co. 
Sere Pres., Addressograph-Multigraph 
H. A. Scandrett....... Trustee, C. M. St. Paul & Pac. Ry. 
Edward Shea......... President, North American Co. 
Paul Shoup .......... California 

SS Pee Chairman, General Motors Corp. 
ee ee Pres., Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
George M. Verity...... Chairman, American Rolling Mill 
Tes boccvease President, Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
W. H. Wheeler, Jr..... Pres., Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Justin R. Whiting..... Pres., Commonwealth & Southern 
F. E. Williamson... ... President, N. Y. Central Railroad 


Howard L. Wynegar...Pres., Commercial Credit Corp. 
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So, weighing the good with the bad 
which has occurred since the replies 
were compiled, it may be assumed that 
the verdict would have been little 
changed had it been given within the 
last few days. 


DOUBT CLEAR-CUT VICTORY 


Clear-cut military defeat of Germany 
js questioned by an appreciable per- 
centage of those replying. 

One railway executive’s answer to 
the question, “Is it your belief that: 
Hitler will be defeated?” was the one 
word “No.” Another railroad official: 
“Germany will probably eventually be 
worn out economically, not defeated in 
a military sense.” Another railway re- 
ply: “Yes, unless the British govern- 
ment concludes a negotiated peace.” 
Another: “Not decisively in military 
operations. I think Germany will col- 
lapse through inability to control and 
administer conquered continental coun- 
tries and her inability to defeat Eng- 
land. Still another railway head: “Not 
on the field of battle.” 

Railway managers reveal themselves 
as more skeptical than any other group 
concerning all-out victory for the 
Allies. 

An industrial president’s expression: 
“Stalemate of some form.” 

Oil company president: “I do not be- 
lieve the German army will be defeated 
in battle, but expect an end similar to 
the last war.” 

Aviation leader: “I doubt there will 
be even a temporary clear-cut defeat 
for Germany as in the last war. This 
war will end when the soldiers and 
civilians of all the nations get tired and 
quit.” 

A man high in the financial world, 
one recognized as a reader and student 
of national and international affairs, 
writes : 

“I think ultimately there will 





When Will the War End? 


TuIs tabulation gives the prognosti- 
cations of 56 leading industrialists, 
bankers, utility executives, railway 
presidents and other business men as 
to when the war will end: 


1942: 20% 


Ct ccc wae agian as oa <> 63 5 
Before April, 1942............. l 
MP DEE e i cckcceccserss l 
SE I go's orhne + os 00's ns 1 
July to November, 1942......... 1 
After Summer of 1942.......... l 
Latter part of 1942............. 1 
1943: 36% 
iii ne ehh pO acs aa eaten 3 
et before 1968... ...6ccscecscs ] 
Saabs nate etn bae eee ER 8 
eee 1 
Wee ne BGs erie ss os a ee l 
er ee l 
Rabe Ree wE 10GB. cee vinices: 2 
es BI ona v's clever vines 1 
November 1, 1948... .......2.... 1 
Ee ree ay rene ee 1 
1944: 21% 
Winter of 1943-44............. 1 
Ne le ee en pe 4 
is pedtibtins ancbd bend edu 4 
December 15, 1944............. 1 
1944—or later .............00. 2 
1945: 12% 
| ERE Cate ae ae 3 
RR a ope ore ee 4 
Various: 11% 
SEN he SARE nay eae l 
BN ivetinas saree’ 1 
Er et rer ee 2 
eS ere 1 
0 I ah aby 5 Rtas enniees 1 


be gained by going on further. Then 
they might be willing to negotiate on 
equal terms with other nations of the 
world. 

“I do not believe that the Allies can 
completely defeat the German people, 
entrenched as they are today over the 
continent of Europe. I hope I am 
wrong in this, but that is my realistic 
viewpoint. 

“I am more fearful of Communism 


after the war than I am of Nazism or 


Fascism, especially if it goes to a 
knockout blow when all the world will 
be broken mentally, morally, physical- 
ly and financially. I am not so sure but 
that ‘a peace without victory’ in the 
last war, as Woodrow Wilson at one 
time advocated, would have been bet- 
ter for all concerned than what hap- 
pened.” 
OPTIMISTIC VIEWS 


Here are statements in more optim- 
istic vein as to what will cause the 
elimination of Hitler: 

Chairman A. P. Sloan, General Mo- 
tors: “Breakdown of morale in Ger- 
many due to war and economic re- 
strictions.” 

President F. E. Williamson, New 
York Central: “Control of air by 
Britain, followed by invasion of the 
continent.” 

Head of one of America’s largest 
corporations filling gigantic war or- 
ders: “The realization in Germany that 
England and the United States at that 
time have taken over the military in- 
itiative in the air and on land, giving 
them the ability to erase any German 
city at will by bombing or to strike 
effectively at any selected sore spot. 
When the German people realize that 
they are bound to lose in the long run, 
they will collapse as they did in 1918 
after a few expensive demonstrations 
of Allied might. And an ever-growing 
command of the Seven Seas.” 





have to be a negotiated peace; 
but this is not the time, for it 
would be a Hitler peace if ne- 
gotiated now. Probably a year 
from now, after Hitler gets 
mired up in Russia, the Near 
East, after there is an increase 
in the revolt in the occupied 
countries and there develops 
greater dissatisfaction among 
his own soldiers upon being 
away from home so long and 
exposed to such hardships, 
there may come a time when 
he and his military advisers 
will decide that nothing can 





The Questions Asked 


Here are the questions which were 


asked: 


1. What is your guess as to when the 
war is likely to end? 


2. What do you think will precipitate 
its collapse? 


3. Is it your belief that Hitler will be 
defeated ? 


President Harold Boeschen- 
stein, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas: “Gradual drain upon 
effective material resources, 
manpower and morals. Hitler 
must keep going as long as the 
British stand firm and can 
look to growing support and 
participation by the United 
States.” 


A second article, embody- 
ing the views of many other 
leaders, will appear in our 
next issue. 
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The Flying Forties 


The aircraft industry has entered its most dramatic and important era 
in the decade just begun—and no one knows the limits of its success 


REMEMBER the sage-brush humorist 
who used to say that he liked flying— 
as long as he could keep one foot on 
the ground? If you do you're one of 
the passing generation. Even today’s 
children don’t understand the skeptic- 
ism, the masked fear of something new 
and strange, which prompted the wise- 
crack. And tomorrow’s children will 
know that such people existed only 
through such pieces as this. For when 
the thunder of war passes again the 
people of these United States will take 
to the air as they took to the motor car 
—in droves, in waves. 

The air age already is upon us. The 
near future of aviation hasn’t emerged 
very clearly through the haze of de- 
fense and war production. But it is 
taking shape and the handwriting is in 
the sky for anyone who takes the trou- 
ble to read. 


BOOM BY SUMMER 


Sometime next Summer the United 
States will have the capacity to pro- 
duce 72,000 planes a year, almost twice 
as many as were built in this country 
from the first flight of the Wright 
brothers to 1937. By that time, too, 
there will be more than 200,000 cer- 
tificated civilian pilots (including stu- 
dent pilots)—-with more being turned 
out every hour. Nearly 600,000 work- 
men will be humming away on assem- 
bly lines, in machine shops and in- 
strument factories—all directly en- 
gaged in the aircraft industry. There 
were only 40,000 in 1938, three short 
years ago. 

On top of all this the Army Air 
Force will be expanded to 400,000 men 


by next June 30, with a subsequent ex- . 


pansion to 500,000 in view. Thousands 
of non-pilot soldiers will by then have 
stepped out of the gaping doors of 
transport planes, to float more or less 
gently to earth as parachute troopers. 
Hundreds of busy defense workers and 
business men will have flipped back 





Wituram F. Brooks is Executive Editor of 
Forses. 
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and forth from one airport to another 
on important government business. 
Dozens of student pilots will be get- 
ting their first hops each day. And 
countless thousands of others will have 
become specialists as aircraft mechan- 
ics, weather observers, ground tech- 
nicians, aerial photographers, instru- 
ment repairers, and in other allied 
occupations. All this makes for air- 
mindedness on a scale never before 
achieved in this country. 

Today’s ordinary soldier thinks of 
air transport as naturally as his Dough- 
boy father did of motor transport in 
1917. When Reuben came back from 
France, one of the popular songs of 
the day was “How You Goin’ to 
Keep "Em Down on the Farm.” Pa 
usually solved this poser by buying a 
tractor and a Model T. This time it’s 
going to be “How You Goin’ to Keep 
"Em Down on the Ground.” 

Flying development for the masses 
has been held back by the psychologi- 
cal fear of the millions who lived 
through the era when flying was really 
dangerous. The “dare-devils” who used 
to stunt broken down Jennys at County 
Fairs have a lot to answer for on this 
score. Their stunts were dangerous. 
Their nerve was sometimes steady— 
and colossal. They did nothing to dis- 
pel the illusion th.: they were sort of 
super men who communed with the 
angels up behind the clouds. They. fur- 
thered the impression that flying was 
not for the ordinary mortal. It was 
part of their stock in trade to send 
chills and shivers up the backs of their 
craning on-lookers. That was what they 
were paid to do. 

These early fliers did a lot for avia- 
tion development. They pioneered over 
uncharted routes. They flew without 
proper instruments, by guess and by 
railroad tracks. Their lack of knowl- 
edge of the engineering and naviga- 
tional side of flying was appalling. Yet 
many people of the passing generation 
today still think of flying in that light. 
They first looked at the airplane just 


as Grandpa used to look at the gaso- 
line buggy. And, incidentally, wasn’t 
that Grandpa who just whizzed by un- 
der the wheel of a sleek new model 
from Detroit? 

Everything seems to be ganging up 
at once to boost aviation over the 
threshold of universal acceptance. The 
public is being trained to accept fly- 
ing like they accept the automobile or 
the bicycle. Production is being ex- 
panded for defense. Pilots, mechanics. 
and ground crews are being trained in 
droves. People are getting travel-con- 
ditioned by the upsets and fortunes. 
of war. They are being introduced to: 
places like Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Iceland, Alaska, Newfoundland, the: 
Azores, Vladivostok, San Juan, Trini- 
dad. They now know they are only a 
few hours away. Many a soldier will 
see service in these places. Some will 
leave girls behind them when they 
come home. And it won’t be like sail- 
ing away from little Miss Cho-cho-san. 
Miss 1942 Cho-cho won’t have to wait 
for months and years for her sailor 
boy to come back. He’s more liable to: 
dash home, say hello to the folks, and 
go winging back almost before she has. 
dried her farewell tears. 


FACTS SURPASS DREAMS 


The extent of the expansion of the 
aircraft industry in the future is any- 
body’s guess. But Robert H. Hinckley, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Air, isn’t just anybody. He has had ac- 
cess to facts and figures. He has lived 
with the aviation industry, talked to its. 
leaders, and isn’t too confirmed an op- 
timist anyway. He says, “I think I can 
safely say—in the light of past pre- 
dictions—any dreams we may have of 
the future will be exceeded by the 
facts. When peace returns London and 
Paris will be only a sleeper hop from 
New York. Providence and the Orient 
will be only a few hours apart. There 
will be few places in this country 
where a family will not be able to 
week-end by plane before the end of 
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the flying forties. If they don’t want 
to travel in transports, they will be 
able to go in their own family skycars. 
Airports will be trebled in number and 
hangars will be standard equipment at 
tourist camps.” 

A dream too rosy? Well, look at a 
few of the things that have happened 
in the last few years. 

In 1941 there were 181,281 certifi- 
cated civilian pilots, an increase of 
200% since July 1, 1938—with more 
being turned out every hour. 

A year ago the industry was operat- 
ing 13,115,421 square feet of floor 
space. In September it was operating 
nearly 45,000,000, and by next Sum- 
mer it will sprawl over nearly 55,000,- 
000 square feet. If all this capacity 
could be put under one roof it would 
cover nearly 1,200 acres of ground— 
and if you’ve ever walked over a 160- 
acre farm you'll know this isn’t any 
small proposition. 


AUTO INDUSTRY IN DEEP 


Through war production the big au- 
tomobile companies are all getting 
their feet on the ground floor of the 
aviation business. General Motors, 
Ford, Hudson, Packard, Chrysler, 
Nash, Studebaker—these are among 
the companies to which the Govern- 
ment turned when it needed planes, 
thousands of planes, in a hurry. They 
are all tooled up, or in the process, to 
produce billions of dollars worth of 
aircraft and aircraft equipment. They 
have been nearly two years on the job. 
They are acquiring staffs of engineers, 
designers, workmen; expanding plants, 
and obtaining knowledge and equip- 
ment which peace will release for com- 
mercial use. And if you think the bril- 
liant business brains behind these giant 
corporations won't see the possibilities 
of utilizing all this you’re crazy. 

They all know that more than 264,- 
000,000 miles were flown in 1940 in 
non-scheduled flying—an increase of 
100% over 1938; that commercial 
charter operations jumped more than 
80% to 34,000,000 miles; and domes- 
tic scheduled air operations zoomed up 
50% to more than 108,000,000 rev- 
enue miles—with more in the offing 
this year. 

They have seen Congress, nearly 
caught flat-footed, hike its appropria- 
tions for new airports from $40,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000 this year. 

They are familiar with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority’s statement that 
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its “civil airways”—routes with navi- 
gational aids and emergency landing 
fields—now cover more than 600,000 
square miles, or 20% of the territory 
of the continental United States. On 
September 1, 1941, CAA’s records 
showed more than 2,500 landing areas. 

So great has been the expansion in 
both civil and military air traffic that 
the CAA has just had to amend its 
regulations to prevent any but holders 
of valid pilot certificates to take the air 
and has forbidden any plane to fly 
which doesn’t have a valid airworthi- 
ness certificate. This grounds all the 
pilots and self-taught students who, for 
one reason or another, couldn’t get 
pilot certificates and it takes off the air- 
ways some 540 uncertified planes. 

Planned expansion of express and 
cargo plane services will further com- 
plicate the sky traffic problem for the 
aerial policemen at CAA. It is a safe 
bet that when peace comes and planes 
and pilots are available a lot of cargo 
which now travels on wheels will take 
wings. Several aircraft manufacturers 
are drafting plans now for “flying 
freight cars” to push ahead when de- 
fense demands release ‘their facilities. 
Commercial airline operators are eye- 
ing the field closely and are busy mak- 
ing surveys of future freight possi- 
bilities (Forbes, Nov. 1, p. 10). 

Everybody is watching the Army Air 
Corps which is rushing vast cargoes 
of airplane engines, tank parts and 
other heavy equipment between air 
fields all the way from Alaska to Pan- 
ama, from Honolulu to Newfoundland. 
A separate wing of the air corps has 
been formed to handle this traffic. It 
now has 50 transport planes and ex- 
pects to have 200 by the end of the 
year. 


BOMBERS INTO FREIGHTERS 


W. A. Patterson, president of Uni- 
ted Airlines, says “air cargo will ex- 
pand after this war just as air mail did 
after the last. From the distribution 
point of view, air freight transporta- 
tion will make this country shrink to 
the size of Pennsylvania in the next 
ten years.” 

The service won’t be long in getting 
under way once the war is ended. A 
lot of the big bombers which are be- 
ing turned out for military purposes 
are so designed that they could easily 
and quickly be converted into freight- 
ers. Douglas’ 70-passenger B-19 bomb- 
er, with its 7,000-mile cruising range, 
could be converted into a trans-oceanic 


(Continued on page 32) 














































































Next big development, air express 







The production rate, ever upward 
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One-Man Blitzkrieg 


Like a good general, Albert N. Williams runs the army 


of Western Union on a get-things-done basis—and wins 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


OuR ENTRANCE into the war has empha- 

‘sized the importance of communica- 
tions as never before. An army which 
has lost its communications is a lost 
army. Furthermore, our war produc- 
tion cannot function effectively without 
fast, dependable means of exchanging 
information, of giving orders, of ask- 
ing and answering questions. 

Albert Nathaniel Williams, newly- 
elected president of Western Union, 
confesses that it is this vital relation- 
ship between Army, industry, business 
and the far-flung operations of the 
greatest of the world’s telegraph organ- 
izations which “intrigues” him most. 

“Here one has his finger on the 
pulse of the nation,” he said. “When 
anything of importance happens, we 
feel it in the fluctuation of the load 
carried on the wires. We have to move 
around to meet the situation, whatever 
it is.” 

For example, he referred to prepa- 
rations his company had to make in 
anticipation of President Roosevelt’s 
return to the mainland after his his- 
toric meeting with Winston Churchill. 


HARD NUT CRACKED 


“The landing was made at a little 
town on the Maine coast, where we 
have wire facilities as in every village 
in the country,” he explained. “But 
we had to expand those facilities more 
than ten times to meet the demands 
put upon us. Tens of thousands of 
words had to be rushed over wires to 
all parts of the country. And newspa- 
per men in competition with each oth- 
er won't wait.” 

It is because Bert Williams is some- 
thing of a blitzkrieg in his own right 
that he was chosen to fill the presi- 
dent’s chair at Western Union. For the 
greater part of his 53 years he has 
been a railroad man. Until his recent 
appointment, he had never worked for 
a telegraph company. But in the time 


Homer H. SHANNON is a free-lance writer 
who contributes frequently to Forses. 
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since he started to work as a boy of 
16 with a crew of engineers of the 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad he had 
made a reputation as an outstanding 
executive who could get things done. 

In particular, he had become known 
as a man who has a way with men 
and inspires loyalty beyond the usual. 
There are good and solid reasons for 
this, as I discovered in talking with 
present and past associates and with 
the man himself. 

In the first place he has gone to 
school all his life. Not in the formal 
sense, although he had that too. But 
he has never taken the easy way, the 
soft way. Since he was a boy he has 
made up his own mind what he wanted 
and how to go after it. Secondly, he 
has never done things by halves. And 
he has never been content with mere 
appearance, surface substitutes. It is 
the genuine article which interests him. 

But reasons such as these, good as 
they are, do not tell the whole story. 
There is more behind the remarkable 


record of this one-time day laborer. 


Bert was born in Denver. His father 
was a house painter, not too well off, 
who couldn’t give the boy many ad& 
vantages. This in itself is sufficiently 
commonplace. It is what comes after 
which makes the story worth telling, 
From the time he was 12, Bert carried 
a newspaper route and did odd jobs 
He bought his own clothes and pro 
vided his spending money. That, too, 
is a part of the life of many a growing 
American boy. 

But Bert didn’t do any too well in 
school. He didn’t quite see the reason 
for it. He much preferred to roam the 
mountains with his grandfather, who 
was a bit of a prospector. He spent a 
lot of time with his grandfather, and 
a lot hunting and fishing. That was 
fine while it lasted. But it didn’t satis. 


_ fy Bert as long as most boys. 


AN IMPATIENT LAD 


At 16, after completing the third 
year of high school, he quit and went 
to work. He wanted to make money 
and he wanted to find out what he was 
going to do with himself. That’s the 
way he remembers it. 

“Weren't you pretty serious-minded 
for a kid?” I questioned. 

“Yes, I suppose I was.” The ruddy 
face of the man across the large desk 
took on a reflective look. The quizzical, 
sharply defined eyebrows raised as 
though he didn’t like the idea. “Maybe 
I was in too much of a hurry. I know 
I had already decided I wanted to go 
to college. And I knew I'd have to 
make some money to do that. I had 
always liked railroads, used to hang 
around the trains. So I got a job that 
Summer carrying a chain and pound- 
ing stakes with an engineering gang 
on the D. & S. L.” 

For the next 18 months he worked 
days and studied nights. He quit the 
engineering gang for a job as machin- 
ist’s helper in the Denver shops of the 
Denver & Rio Grande. There his de- 
termination to go to college was 
strengthened. When he looked around 
him he saw old men working as wipers, 
hostlers, sweepers—doing dirty, un- 
pleasant work for little pay. 

If Bert Williams was to escape that 
he had to have an education. He 
wasn’t much of a scholar in high 
school, but at the end of the 18 months 
he passed his entrance exams at Yale’s 
Sheffield Scientific School easily. 

It took three years to get his degree 
at Yale. Here again he was in a hurry. 
One of the reasons he chose that par- 
ticular school was that it was a three- 
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year course. Between school years he 
went back to Denver and worked on 
the railroad. Most of the time on the 
section gang, doing hard physical la- 
bor. Besides his studies at New Haven, 
he also had part-time work while there, 
which supplemented the money he 
saved in the Summer. And he was a 
member of the Yale Glee Club. He re- 
calls this experience with obvious sat- 
isfaction. 

“I traveled with the club and met 
a lot of fine people,” he remarked. 
Bert Williams likes music and he likes 
people. 

“In college I found that the prac- 
tical experience I had had was a great 
advantage,” he said. “I knew exactly 
what I wanted to do. I was going to 
be a railroad man. Ninety per cent of 
the other fellows had no idea what 
they were going to do. I was taking a 
course in mechanical engineering. Be- 
cause I knew a little about the applica- 


tion of mechanics, it meant something 
when I read the books.” 


ALL-OUT ALL THE TIME 


Within a month after graduation he 
was back at work on the railroad. This 
time as a freight brakeman on the 
Union Pacific out of Denver. It was 
the first job open. 

It is impossible to record the full 
enthusiasm of this man. Enthusiasm is 
a major feature of his character. He 
has it for everything he does, every- 
thing he talks about. He is all-out all 
the time. There is no sense of any- 
thing being held back or of putting up 


Western Union employees are working at top speed to help win the war 


a front. His speech is of the hardy 
masculine type, some of which doesn’t 
look too good in print. 

“I don’t know of any better place 
to learn how to handle yourself than 
on a railroad,” he said. “Any time 
you may get in a jam—a wreck, a 
flood or tornado. You’ve got to work 
against the elements, against time, and 
you ve got to get the most out of your 
men. I always found that men will 
produce if the boss is in there taking 
it with them.” 

Because he was always in there “tak- 
ing it with them,” Bert didn’t stay on 
the lower levels long. He worked as a 
time-keeper, section foreman, assist- 
ant extra-gang foreman. Within two 
years after he left college he was made 
a transportation inspector, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 

To broaden himself, to get the better 
of stiff railroad seniority rules, he 
moved from one railroad to another. 
Not always at higher pay, but with 
the idea of rounding out his experi- 
ence, his education. In all, he changed 
railroads nine times. On the way up 
he worked for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, the Rock Island, the Midland 
Valley, and the Soo Line. He also 
spent something more than a year 
around Tampico, Mexico, as a con- 
struction engineer. The business was 
oil, railroads and steamboats. 

As he gathered power the length of 
his stay on the job increased. From 
1927 to 1932 he was with the Soo 
Line. He went from that to his first 
“hoss” job, as president and general 


manager of the Belt Railway of Chica- 
go and president of the Western Indi- 
ana Railway. He was there until 1939, 
when he was brought east as chairman 
of the board and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the coal-carrying Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad. The following January he 
was elected president. 


CATERS TO NO ONE 
His chief clerk at the Lehigh Valley 


had a characteristic report to make of 
his arrival on the job there. 

“We were expecting the new boss, 
and there were a number of important 
executives waiting to see him. He 
breezed into the outer office an hour 
late. He introduced himself and asked 
where his office was. I took him in and 
explained that there were people wait- 
ing to see him. 

“*That’s all right,’ he said. “We've 
got business to do.’ We talked about 
the arrangement of the office and other 
details. Then he got some’ papers out 
of a small bag he was carrying, insur- 
ance papers and other things. 

““Is there a good bank around 
here?’ he wanted to know. 

“We went downstairs to the bank, 
where I introduced him to one of the 
clerks. On the way back he wanted to 
be introduced to the elevator starter. 
He wanted to know the building em- 
ployees, so he could get in after hours. 
He met several of them, slapping them 
on the back as he left. He makes a 
friend every move he makes. But it 
was another hour before he was ready 

(Continued on page 28) 
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RIsING ABOVE the war-born din and 
discord in Washington sounds the 
clarion keynote—PRODUCTION. 

America’s leading production men, 
exemplified by Big Bill Knupsen, 
again are in the saddle. Greater re- 
liance will be placed in private indus- 
try. Business leaders will be asked to 
assume authority hitherto reserved for 
New Deal officials. The power trend is 
away from “big idea” men, toward 
proven performance experts. 

Single goal of a streamlined, shaken 
down war organization will be to get 
the amount and the kind of industrial 
output that it takes to permit U. S. and 
its Allies to assume and keep the mili- 
tary offensive by the end of 1942. Cur- 
rent program to double present pro- 
duction of war materiel will only reach 
the first marker on a road that prob- 
ably will demand the nation to devote 
more than half its energy for direct 
support of its armed forces. 

Red tape, delays and administrative 
bottlenecks are inevitable parts of the 
economic convulsion that comes with 
about-face orders which send industry 
marching to war. Through them, how- 
ever, may be seen the pattern threads 
in the warp-&-woof of the new cloth 
American business will wear for the 
duration. 


PRICES — Pending price restraining 
legislation will be approved this month. 
. . . Henderson, whose orbit now is 
confined to price problems, hopes to 
avoid retail price-fixing. . . . If neces- 
sary, retail quotations may be set—by 
localities—but only on key staples: 
e.g., sugar and eggs, sheets and yard 
goods. Some exceptions may come on 
items closely related to war: tires, 
flashlights, bandages, common drugs. 
. . . If fixed prices on raw materials 
soar unduly enroute to the consumer, 
such middlemen as metals wholesalers 
may find their mark-ons regulated. . . . 
Business licensing authority will give 
Henderson teeth he thinks he may need 
to show—but seldom to use. 


EMPLOYEES—Nearly 10% more of 
available working force in U. S. must 
go to war. Women will be used for re- 
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placements wherever feasible. . . . 
Training new hands will boost busi- 
ness costs. . . . Curtailment in many 
civilian industries is producing tempo- 
rary “idle pools” of factory workmen 
whom Government may have to float to 
distant defense jobs—labor allocation. 
. . » Plenty of labor trouble lies ahead. 
Voluntary arbitration formula will pre- 
vent serious strikes but won’t solve all 
disputes. Some Congress curb on union 
powers remains a good possibility by 
Spring. 


CONSUMERS—OPA’s section to “pro- 
tect” consumers will give them a place 
to kick about prices; they will be Hen- 
derson’s primary price policemen. . . . 
Resignation of Harriet Elliott as con- 
sumer chief marks beginning of the 
end of left-wingers’ fight for Gov't 
grading and product regimentation. 
. . . Grading and standards for con- 
sumers are impossibilities due to sub- 
stitutions, adulterations and makeshifts 
forced by war: reprocessed wool, filler 
in rayons, reclaimed rubber for tires, 
less octane in gasoline. 


EARNINGS—Net after taxes in °42 is 
certain to average less than in ‘41. 
Lower dividends are envisaged as only 
way to protect reserves. . . . Tighter 
regulations on deductible costs of do- 
ing business are expected in the forth- 
coming tax bill. . . . Few non-essential 
lines will escape higher taxes on their 
products, mostly levied at the source. 
. . » Employers will collect war taxes 
by holding back 5-to-10% of pay- 
checks in excess of $25-or-so per week. 
Earlier attempt to disguise a withhold- 
ing tax as extra social security prob- 


ably will be dropped. 


SELLING—While there'll be a few 
empty spots, retail inventories at the 
outset of 1942 are the heaviest since 
the 20’s. . . . War cut into Christmas 
trade and if World War I pattern re- 
peats, mercantile sales will tend to be 
sluggish for 3 or 4 months. Mid-Win- 
ter mark-downs, especially on seasonal 
goods, will be required by some mer- 
chants to get turnover. . . . Stores still 
stocked with some shortage goods find 


them a questionable asset: substit 
are becoming more popular than wh 
they replace. . . . Instalment sales oy 
look is far from bright. . . . War 
raising havoc with markets: e.g., men’s 
wear style pacers now confined to 


khaki. 


BUYING—Gov’t soon will be after 
“priority hoarders”’—firms with big 
stocks which demand A-10-or-better 
with orders so they can turn them i 

for additional supplies. . . . Non-de. 
fense inventories like sugar will have 
to be shared if tight spots develop. . .. 
Stop-selling machinery also is ready to 
halt the kind of panic buying which 
war started on adhesive tape and tires, 
. . . Shortages henceforth will get less 
advance publicity, repudiation of the 
Ickes-Henderson scare-em technique: 
scare buying accentuates shortages. 


CONSERVATION—Making old things 
do, making everything go farther will 
become fashionable. . . .OPM urges: 
business to capitalize on this trend 
rather than resist—not by stopping” 
sales effort but by directing it to con." 
servation: seeds and canning materials 
in groceries, odd pants and coats in 
clothes shops, sewing equipment and_ 
yardgoods in department stores, repair | 
and service offers by appliance and 
material dealers. . . . Most industries” 
directly affected—tires, gas, fuel oil, © 
electric power, autos, paper—will as- | 
sist in nationwide conservation cam- 
paigns. 


RATIONING—Through first half of | 
year at least it will be limited to trans- 
portation needs, tires first... . Present — 
plan is to use local boards to decide 
who is entitled to the few new tires — 
available. . . . If successful, local 
groups will parcel out scant supply of 
new cars and gasoline on basis of 
need—probably under supervision of © 
OPA. . . . Same thing, called “alloca- 
tions,” will be used to supply civilian 
industries with minimum requirements 
of metals, chlorine, alcohol, most chem- 
icals. Allotments to regular customers 
follow, tough going for shaky credit 
risks. . . . Rationing never will go be- 
yond bare essentials. 








LIGHT FOR 


“Piped daylight”—a third of a mile of it for one around-the-clock drafting room 


Feature of the V lamp is a vertilateral re-’ This incandescent searchlight (1,000-1,500 watts) 
fractor, which makes it ideal for fence lighting is designed to help protect industrial yards, docks 


Here's an example of good yard lighting, achieved 
tough the use of floodlights with elliptical angle 


tlectors. No let-down from sundown to sunrise 


Fotos: Westinghouse (2), General Electric (2), Because fluorescent lighting provides a high level of illumination, it is going into more and more 
Nygrade Sylvania (1). industrial plants where precision and highest worker morale are the keynotes of Victory production 








Contest Winner Tells: 


FORBES 


“Why Advertising Should Be 
Maintained During Scarcity” 


Here is the $250-prize-winning paper, 
by Lawrence M. Hughes in the ForBEs 
contest, “Why Advertising Should Be 
Maintained During Scarcity,” which 
closed November 15. 


Tuts ts the land that brands built. 
And brands are built by advertising. 

Advertising is not a shot-in-the-arm 
for sick products and businesses. It is 
not a loudspeaker to be turned on, 
now and then, for special boasting. It 
is neither a luxury to deny when times 
are bad nor a superfluity to discard 
when things are booming. 

Advertising, instead, is an economic 
force. It is a potent and dynamic force 
which creates the reputation of prod- 
ucts and services and confidence in 
them. 

Confidence, once won, must be con- 
tinued. Reputation constantly must be 
regenerated. And so must advertising. 

Advertising is a vital force only so 
long as it is vigorously kept alive. 

Whatever the scope and facilities of 


a business, its only real resource is - 


reputation. A business lasts only so 
long as buyers know its products and 
believe in them. 

Whatever the present problems and 
responsibilities of a business, it must 
continue to build this bond with pres- 
ent and future buyers. 

Lest they forget. . . . 

A few companies recently have 
stopped advertising. 

If they were to fire their engineer- 
ing and production staffs, burn their 
plant, and dump their working capital 
into the river, they would be called 
crazy. 

And yet, in cutting out advertising, 
they are doing something similar. 
They are destroying contact with buy- 
ers and prospective buyers. In effect, 
they are telling buyers to forget them. 

To be sure, they have “reasons”: 
These are difficult times, and rapidly 
becoming more so. Priorities and 
scarcity of materials. Defense orders. 
And other things. . 
the well-known “seller’s market.” 

Some can always find “reasons.” 
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Born in Salt Lake City, Law- 


rence M. Hughes says he was 


“slightly” educated at the 
Universities of Utah and Cali- 
fornia. For the past eight 
years he has edited the Adver- 
tising News column of the New 
York Sun; he’s also associate 
editor of Sales Management 
and free-lances articles some- 
times for other business and 
general magazines. Married, 
Mr. Hughes has three chil- 


dren, lives in Freeport, L. I. 











. . Not forgetting 


Yesterday, there were manufacturers 
who did not advertise because people 
lacked the money to buy. Today, there 
are manufacturers who don’t advertise 
because they lack the products to’ sell. 

Business men are supposed to be 
practical and sound. But such view- 
points may be simply suicidal super- 
stition. Must the “times,” and a lot of 
other signs and portents, all vibrate on 
the same plane before a business man 
dares to tell his customers that he’s 
still in business and would like to have 
their help in keeping him there! 

Times change. 

And so do markets and people. 

Reputation must be re-enforced to 
meet them. 

Each year, even if» “normal times,” 
millions of éonsumets dié and millions 


-are borri and -become adiilts, -Kach 


year, millions of consumers get mar- 
ried and separated, get new jobs and 
retire from jobs, get new needs, hab. 
its, desires. 

Each year, even in “normal times,” 
businesses and brands must meet and 
overcome competition, prejudice, 
apathy and other conditions, in order 
to convince new customers and to re- 
convince the old. 

Even when they work hard and in- 
telligently to do this, they are at best 
only partly successful. Even when they 
move faster, they are lucky, sometimes, 
to stay where they are. 

All times are tough, but in times of 
great stress and confusion, such as 
now, it is harder still to keep reputa- 
tion alive. Businesses and brands must 
compete also against great and grow- 
ing events. The American people are 
being caught in the flood of war. We 
are not the people we were a few years 
or even a few months ago. We cannot 
be sold in the same way. 

The less a manufacturer may be 
able to meet the immediate demands 
of customers, the more he should try 
to maintain, and deserve, their contin- 
uing confidence. He should sell them 
what he can, in fairness to all his cus: 
tomers. He should help them to make 
more productive what he has already 
sold. And he should tell them what he 
is doing now, and what he is prepar- 
ing to do, to serve them better. 

He must make their problems, more 
than ever, his own. 

He must keep them thinking of him. 


For he can expect them to remain 
loyal to him only so long as he proves 
his loyalty to them. 

These times, which affect consumers 
so seriously, affect industrial buyers, 
perhaps, even more. Defense alters 
their problems and intensifies their 
needs, It is no easy transition from the 
production of spark plugs to shell cas- 
ings, from passenger cars and locomo- 
tives to bombers and tanks. 

The turnover among industrial buy- 
ers' also has been greatly accelerated. 
Executives, as well as workers, are on 
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the move, to new jobs, new localities, 
new industries. A supplier’s reputation 
may not be even a memory in the 
minds of those who replace them. 

These changing times, for all buyers 
and consumers, are realistic times. 
They seem to be leading to harder 
times. The 15% of industry already 
devoted to war work has changed 
things a lot. Next year it will be far 
greater. 

Income is rising, but taxes soar 
higher still. The 1941 “seller’s market” 
was built in part on advance buying. 
The new year may bring a “buyer’s 
market” . . . a market of buyers many 
of whom will not be able to buy .. . 
still higher prices and higher taxes, 
intensified by economic dislocation, if 
not by actual bloody, shooting war. 

Customers will buy carefully then. 
More than ever, they will buy only 
those products and services which— 
they have reason to believe—represent 
dependable value. 

During the first World War, some 
manufacturers thought that the times 
were not favorable for advertising. 
They had to pare somewhere, so they 
cut out advertising. 

Dig through the records of those 
days and you may find their names. 
You will find few of their names on 
going concerns now. Their competitors 
and creditors—and the short memory 
of their customers—removed them. 

There were, however, many manu- 
facturers and others who saw the ad- 
vertising opportunity in those chang- 
ing times. 

Veteran advertisers . . . such as 
Campbell and Coca-Cola, du Pont and 
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Advertising as 
Insurance 


Advertising is insurance, pro- 
tection, against the lean times 
which are sure to come. Even 
as small an insect as the ant 
has sense enough to do every- 
thing within its power to 
make provision for the future. 
The accompanying article pre- 
sents convincing reasons why 
advertising should not be 
stopped simply because addi- 
tional orders are not needed 
now. Other contributions will 
give supplementary reasons. 

All business managements 
should ask themselves one 
question: Which enterprises 
are more likely to weather suc- 
cessfully collapse of the war 
boom, those that have kept 
their companies, their prod- 
ucts, their wartime perform- 
ances prominently before the 
public, or those that chose to 
drop out of sight? 

To ask the question is to 
answer it. —B.CF. 











Eastman, Gillette and Hoover, Sim- 
mons and Sunkist, Whitman and Wrig- 
ley . . . continued to advertise then. 
They advertised aggressively, even 
though some of them could not meet 





consumer demands, They are still lead- 
ers, and still advertisers. 

New advertisers . . . such as Bond 
Bread and Del Monte, Lucky Strike 
and Pepsodent, and the present Gen- 
eral Motors . . . started in vigorously 
then to build reputations. 

There was advertising opportunity 
then. There is advertising opportunity 
now. 

Today’s times provide opportunity 
for packaged brands to build more 
solid acceptance. 

Today’s times offer opportunity to 
manufacturers of durable goods for 
both consumers and industry. Such 
products are bought, usually, only 
after months of consideration and 
budgeting. Now is the time to sow the 
seed of future sales. 

Advertising today creates the repu- 
tations and the businesses for tomor- 
row. 

At the same time, advertising today 
helps to strengthen relations between a 
business and its suppliers, its custom- 
ers, its workers, and the government. 

But most important, today, when 
dictatorship dominates most of the 
world, consistent and constructive ad- 
vertising can prove to our people and 
our government, and to others, that 
free speech and free enterprise are 
worth advocating, worth practicing, 
and worth defending. 

Advertising is the voice, and the ex- 
ample, of the American Way. 


Editor’s Note: Reprints of this article 
and the winning second prize article 
will be made available, in any quanti- 
ties desired, at cost. 
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Second Prize Winner ($100) 


Frep B. Stusincer, Advertising Manager, Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Honorable Mentions 


Howarp T. SwANson 


22 Rhodes Ave., Akron, O. 


“ WALLACE CAPEL 
Keller-Crescent Co., Evansville, Ind. 


WitutuM J. ENRIGHT 


New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 


Reep M. Grunpen, Art Director, 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


L. A. THELEN 


3111 Beech Ave., Covington, Ky. 


W. R. Mason 


Merchandise Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
653 Page Blvd., Springfield, Mass. 


M. C. SEIGERMAN 
595 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Resecca F. Gross 
The Lock Haven Express, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Don WILDER 


Hugo Wagenseil & Associates, Talbott Realty Bldg., 


Dayton, O. 


Josepu E. Loerrter, Jr. 
5133 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DorMAN E. RIcHARDSON 






114 West Delaware Ave., Toledo, O. | 


Mitton F. BoLLincerR 
Bollinger Service, 40 W. 13th St., N. Y. C. 
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Pacific Trade Tie-Up 
—What It Means 


A comprehensive, up-to-the-minute inventory of those 


vital commodities shut off by the war in the Pacific 


By DON SAMSON 


WAR WITH JapPAN finds U. S. storage 
houses well stocked with most of the 
basic Far Eastern commodities. Still, 
the war has just begun. Until new 
trade routes and convoy systems are 
worked out, Pacific trade will stay on 
the rocks. 

Certainly, dwindling supplies of 
these materials will mean strict ration- 
ing to war plants, perhaps the liquida- 
tion of many civilian industries. In 
fact, our whole industrial machine 
will have to be reshaped, as our Paci- 
fic supply picture changes. 

Of all materials shut off by the war, 
rubber and tin are the most essential 
to industry (in times of peace, as well 
as war). 


RUBBER. Most all rubber comes from 
the British and Dutch East. About 725,- 
000 tons of crude rubber were con- 
sumed by U. S. industry last year, of 
which about 90% was imported from 
this source. Natural rubber stocks now 
total about 600,000 tons, with syn- 
thetic rubber output running only 12,- 
500 tons a year. Before 1942 is out, 
however, synthetic rubber production 
should reach the 100,000-tons-a-year 
mark. Although the Government is 
now subsidizing large-scale develop- 
ment of guayule, “the best answer yet 
to the rubber man’s prayers,” it takes 
this shrub four years to produce 
enough rubber for commercial manu- 
facture. Most rubber men believe that 
current stocks, plus synthetic output, 
might last a couple of years, even 
longer than that if civilian uses are 
drastically curtailed. 


TIN. British Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies supply about 80% of the 
world’s tin; Bolivia and Nigeria the 


rest. About half of U. S. tin has come 





Don Samson is Assistant Editor of Forses. 
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from the Far East. If this source is 
cut off entirely, it will mean a tight 
pinch. Supplies on hand might last a 
year and a half, somewhat longer if 
tin is withheld from all non-war indus- 
tries. Already, the trend is away from 
tin to glass and plastic containers. 
Also regarded as “vital materials,” 
if not as important as rubber and tin, 
are tungsten, chromium and hemp. 


TUNGSTEN. Though U. S. production 
of tungsten now meets about one-third 
of our wartime demand (16,000 tons), 
the rest has to come from China over 
the Burma Road. Stocks on hand might 
meet war-plant needs for a year and a 
half. Both Argentina and Bolivia pro- 
duce tungsten, and every effort is be- 
ing made to tap these sources. Mean- 
while, molybdenum is gaining favor as 
a substitute. (Tung oil, used in the dry- 
ing and paint industries, also comes 
from China. There are, however, many 
good substitutes. Furthermore, the U.S. 
is producing tung oil in moderate 
amounts, with sizable quantities in 
prospect. ) 


CHROMIUM. The U. S. has been im- 
porting about 800,000 tons of chrom- 
ium a year, one-third of it from the 
Philippines. Both Africa and Cuba can 
supply some, but not enough to make 
up for the loss of Philippine shipments. 
Maybe we have enough to last six 
months. 


HEMP. About 90% of the world’s 
supply of hemp comes from the Philip- 
pines. Its big use: Rope making. So 
far, no suitable substitute has been de- 
veloped, and the only estimates on 
stocks (non-official) say we have a six- 
months supply. 

While jute and coconut oil are not 
war essentials, they are Far Eastern 
commodities that have long filled a 


need in U. S. industry. 









JUTE. Most all jute (from which bur. 
lap is made) comes from India, and 
must be shipped through the war zone, 
Makers of rugs, furniture, and autos 
use it, as well as shippers in all fields, 
Stocks of jute are low, exactly how 
low no official is willing to say at the 
present time. 


COCONUT OIL. Soap makers would 
be the hardest hit by a shortage of 
coconut oil, which comes (almost ex. 
clusively) from the Philippines. It 
gives soap a lathering quality that no 
other oil does. There is one substitute 
of promise, and that is oil from the 
Babassu nut, grown.in Latin America, 
but it brings process problems. Cur- 
rent supplies of coconut oil, in the 
hands of soap makers, will last about 
five months. At the moment, soap com- 
panies are alloting wholesalers only 30 
to 60-day supplies. 


FOOD STOCKS. Of the many food 
commodities we import from the war 
zone, only sugar is considered impor- 
tant. We could get along without sugar 
from the Philippines, but not without 
the 100,000,000 tons we get every year 
from Hawaii. If this were cut off, it 
would mean a real shortage, in spite of 
mounting domestic output and imports 
from Cuba. 

Pineapple, spices, tea, cocoa and 
tapioca all come from the East, but we 
have a pretty good stock. In any event, 
we can live without them. Indeed, pro- 
ducers of gelatin and corn-starch might 
cash in on a shortage of tapioca. 


* * * 


While this supply picture is not rosy, 
it is a lot brighter than Japan’s. When 
Japan joined the Axis in a shooting 
war, she cut herself off from the coun- 
tries that could supply her vital war 
materials. Like Britain, Japan’s power 
has been built on world trade. “No 
trade, no power,” is the way one 
Chinese observer puts it. 

Japan lacks oil, copper, machine 
tools, scrap, aluminum, lead and zinc. 
She may have enough oil to last a year 
and a half at the current rate of con- 
sumption; she is already confiscating 
plumbing fixtures to build her scrap 
pile; she has little chance of getting ma- 
chine tools from her harried partners. 

Because most of Japan’s 72,000,000 
people practically live on rice and fish, 
she is not worried about food. Still, 
oil runs Japan’s vast fishing fleet, as 
well as her war machine. 
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If your life insurance agent were a mind reader 


AYBE IF YOUR life insurance 
M agent were a mind reader, he 
could be of even greater service to 
you than he is now. 


However, because he is not a mind 
reader, the effectiveness with which 
he serves you and your family de- 
pends a good deal upon the informa- 
tion you give him about your 
personal and family affairs. 


> Perhaps, since you last talked with 
your agent, there has been a birth in 
your family. Maybe a son has begun 
to support himself. Or it may be that 
increased income enables you to 
think in a new way about your own 
future. 


Suppose, for example, that your 
older children are no longer depend- 
ent upon you. In such a case, you 
may wish to review your life insur- 
ance program and possibly elect a 
different method of settlement. To 
advise you properly, an agent must 
take many factors into account. Will 


your son or daughter need further 
financial aid in the future? Have your 
living expenses been reduced so that 
you can now plan more definitely 
to retire? 


p Your agent can assist you with 
these and similar questions in so far 
as they relate to life insurance. To 
help you best, his services must be 
personal services, based upon con- 
sideration of your individual needs 
and circumstances. 


If you are a Metropolitan policy- 
holder and feel that a change in your 


situation calls for a review of your 
policies, get in touch with your Met- 
ropolitan agent. If you will tell him 
what is in your mind, you will find 
him equipped to serve you efficiently 
and wisely; if necessary, he will enlist 
the help of Metropolitan’s Home 
Office. 


p> Your agent’s services are always 
available without additional charge 
of any kind. He will consider it a 
privilege to have you call him. Or, if 
you prefer, get in touch with your 
Metropolitan District Office. 





Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





COPYRIGHT 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 45 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘ 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


“% 





Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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NEW IDEAS 


... pointing the way to progress and profits 


Safety Belt 


Timed to the moment is the intro- 
duction of a new General Mills pre- 
mium: A luminous belt that not only 
holds up pants, but lights up in the 
dark as well. “Just the thing for black- 
outs,” the company says. 


Heads Up! 


A plastic helmet, designed to protect 
the heads of miners and construction 
workers from falling materials, has 
been developed by the Department of 
Agriculture. The ingredients: Heavy 
cotton cloth and soy-beans. Strong 
enough to deflect blows up to 40 
pounds (about all the human neck can 
withstand), the helmet is now being 
viewed as “ideal for war-time civil- 
jans,” 


Light on Light 

Increased production is bringing de- 
mands for more and better industrial 
lighting. To help industry meet these 
demands, the National Better Light- 
Better Sight Bureau has brought out a 
booklet that indicates “illumination 
levels” for over 150 industries, with 
foot-candle intensities broken down 
for typical tasks. Lighting intensities 
are recommended for industrial interi- 
ors, offices, public buildings; for mer- 
chandising display, recreation and en- 
tertainment purposes; for building 
construction, storage and other out- 
door areas. 


Pipe Line 

A new perfume for men comes in a 
container that looks like a tobacco pipe 
—a package the producer hopes will 


catch the eye of the he-man who shies 
away from dainty, feminine-looking 


bottles. 


Great Service 


“Our nationwide sales force can per- 
form a great service to the country by 
spreading the gospel of calmness, con- 
fidence, success.” So begins a letter 
which Philip H. Seaman, president of 
Executone, recently sent to all sales 
representatives. “Speak, look, act calm- 
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ness,” he goes on. “/nspire your cus- 
tomers to do the same. National morale 
is no more than the spirit shown by 
each one of us to all those with whom 
we come in contact.” 


Timely Tip 

Many traveling salesmen are now 
using defense stamps, instead of coins, 
as tips. The National Mineral Wool 
Association, which furnishes its repre- 
sentatives with books of stamps for the 


purpose, is said to have started the 
practice. 


Turns Inventor 


At the Buffalo, N. Y., plant of Cur- 
tiss-Wright, a worker recently got tired 
of his slow, hand-operation job—wind- 
ing wires with insulating tape. So he 
invented a machine that does the job 
about 80 times faster. The machine. 
which consists of a set of swivels and 
a hand-drill attachment, holds the wire 
taut and rotates it. As it rotates, it 
winds the tape around itself. 


Bank Note 


A “next of kin” guide is now issued 
to renters of safe deposit boxes by the 
East River Savings Bank, New York 
City. It’s a legal form, to be opened 
only in case of serious illness or death, 
in which the “kin” writes the location 
of his will, the names of his lawyers 


and insurance agents, his preferences - 


regarding hospitals, funeral directors. 


Two-Seater 


A new barber chair has two seats— 
one for the customer, the other for the 
barber. The customer’s seat is station- 
ary; the barber’s rotates, at the twist 
of a wheel, putting him in hair-cutting, 
shaving positions. 


Mine Kampf 


The struggle for safety in mining 
operations gains ground slowly but 
surely. The latest gain is an explosion- 
proof electric motor for driving mine 
locomotives. Still being tested by the 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 








THE LATEST in mobile repair ser- 
vice is this “floating workshop,” 
the first of its kind, recently 
launched by the U. S. Navy. Al- 








Repairs, Ahoy! 


International 


though she has no propulsion ma- 
chinery, and must be towed to 
trouble, the ship has her own pow- 
er plant for workshop machinery. 




















the motor has a sealed refrigerator 
system which keeps the motor cool at 
all times, eliminates the danger of an 
explosion caused by a spark from a 
hot motor. 


Death to Dust 


A dust mask, weighing only one and 
a half ounces, has just been designed 
by the American Optical Co. for 
armored troops. Dust as small as 
1/25,000 of an inch cannot get past the 
defenses of this lightweight respirator. 


Fast ! 

A new prefabricated concrete con- 
struction system, just announced, seems 
destined to smash all records for speedy 
construction of defense plants. Ac- 
cording to W. P. Witherow, Jr., presi- 
dent of The Cemenstone Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the system uses preformed 
columns, girders, floors, roof slabs and 
wall panels; these durable units, made 
of reinforced concrete, fit together to 
form a building. Easy to put together 
or dismantle, plants constructed by 
this new systenr would use only a 
minimum of vital building materials. 


Vita Men 


Package Machinery Co., now on a 
66-hour week, is supplying wives of 
workers with copies of a book on vita- 
mins, menu-making. Says George A. 
Mohlman, vice-president: “Workers, as 
well as armies, travel on their stom- 
achs.” 


Dimensions for Defense 


Lots of plants have cut down acci- 
dents to a minimum and increased pro- 
duction at the same time by using cor- 
rect combinations of color and light to 
improve working conditions. Now the 
Finishes Division of du Pont has 
brought all of this information up to 
date in a booklet entitled “Three- 
Dimensional Seeing,” available to 
manufacturers, illuminating engineers, 
production superintendents, mainte- 
nance men and industrial painters. 


Modern Design 


Popular with car and truck owners 
is the new Dodge-Plymouth Pay-As- 
You-Drive Modernization Plan, offered 
in view of the curtailment in new-car 
production. The plan is handled like a 
single purchase: A small down pay- 
ment and the balance paid by the 
month gets the plan-purchaser all ser- 
vice work, as well as accessories, tires, 
battery, heater, radio or complete re- 
finishing. 
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No Blackout in 
Blackout Ideas 


CoupLe of weeks ago, it looked like 
the war would blackout holiday trade. 
Then the rush to buy “blackout items” 
began. 

Sales of flashlights, also bulbs and 
batteries, soared to an all-time high. 
There was also a clamor for black 
paint, black cloth, canned heat, porta- 
ble radios, candles, vacuum bottles, 
rakes, shovels, dark lamp shades. Sev- 
eral department stores had requests for 
air-raid shelters. 

Before the war was a week old, the 
ingenious American business man was 
not only filling demands, but was also 
creating new ones. Some of the items 
offered: Cloth that glows in the dark; 
dyes that make ordinary cloth lumi- 
nous; flashlights with “black-light” 
beams; “emergency” lights; overcoats 
for air-raid wardens (the ordinary 
stock, of course); phosphorescent 
lapel buttons and arm bands; blackout 
curtains (some in flowered designs) ; 
shields for auto headlights; white, fire- 
proof hats with flashlight attachments. 

Some West Coast theaters staged 
“blackout matinees,” while one restau- 
rant advertised: “Dine in the Dark.” 





Photos: Acme (2), Sally Victor, Westing- 
house. 
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I CANNOT take an unqualifiedly gloomy 
view of 1942. 

I have faith: 

That by this time next year Hitler- 
ism will be tottering, if not destroyed, 
that the Axis will be convinced of the 
hopelessness of attempting to struggle 
through another Winter. 

That even should Japan score early 
successes in the Far-East, she will be 
conquered by next New Year—perhaps 
long before then. 

That President Roosevelt will name 
a War Co-ordinator and that there will 
be developed far more practical co- 
operation between Washington and in- 
dustry. 

That current forecasts of appalling 
unemployment — over 300,000 are 
slated to be immediately thrown idle 
in the automotive industry alone—will 
prove greatly exaggerated. They cer- 
tainly should be, provided common- 
sense co-operation be organized by 
those in power at Washington. 

That the Government’s colossal ex- 
penditures, approximating perhaps 
$40,000,000,000 this year, will bring 
very active retail trade, unusually ex- 
tensive buying of consumer 
goods not needed for war pur- 

ses. 

That the market value of 
stocks, today the lowest in 
years, will substantially im- 
prove during the year—al- 
though meanwhile should war 
news be bad, further temporary 
declines would be logical. 

That our economy will be less 
disastrously dislocated than cur- 
rently warned by Washington. 
For example, it is unthinkable 
that the lid should be clapped 
down on the purchasing of au- 
tomobile tires, a step which 
would demoralize the nation’s 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 


Encouraging Developments 
Before 1942 Ends 


whole social-economic life, would de- 
prive many essential war plants of 
needed thousands and thousands of 
workers living miles from their job. 
That bureaucrats have contracted an 
attack of hysteria is indicated by their 
announced intention to forbid even re- 
treading of tires, notwithstanding that 
this process would keep the great ma- 
jority of our cars going without mak- 
ing serious inroads on our accumula- 
tion of rubber—an accumulation 
which, as I see it, should prove suf- 
ficient, together with vigorous steps to 
augment it by imports, by reclamation, 
by synthetic production, to stave off 
anything like acute famine. 


Is not an optimistic view of the war 
warranted ? 

The latest events involving Germany 
are heartening. Hitler’s once invincible 
forces are being hurled back all along 
the Russian front. Russia avowedly is 
determined to keep harassing and 
slaughtering the fleeing Nazis. The lat- 
ter admittedly cannot withstand the 
Russian Winter, plus constantly re- 
enforced Russian attacking armies. 





Churchill’s visit is encouraging, significant 


Hitler’s ousting of the supreme head 
of his army, General Field Marshal 
Walther von Brauchitsch, may contain 
far-reaching significance. It may pre- 
sage a split between Germany’s power- 
ful military group and Nazi politicians, 
including the Fuehrer. In this connec- 
tion anything is liable to happen. 

Despite drastic censorship, it tran- 
spires that the people of the Reich and 
all subjugated countries are already 
suffering excruciatingly. “A hungry 
man is a dangerous man.” When 
breadwinners cannot procure food for 
their families or themselves, what do 
they stand to lose by plotting rebel- 
lion, revolution? 

As for Japan, I cannot conceive of 
her overpowering the combined naval 
forces of the United States and Britain 
for any considerable period. Admitted- 
ly, the loss of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse was a tremendously seri- 
ous blow. Whether it means that the 
Japs will be able to occupy that whole 
vital region of which Singapore is the 
heart, remains to be seen. Such a vic- 
tory would unquestionably prolong the 
pulverizing of Japan, but would not 
insure victory for Japan. 

Whether Hitler will make a 
desperate effort to prevent the 
annihilation of Axis forces in 
North Africa cannot now be 
foretold. That he has some 
spectacular move in mind is en- 
tirely possible. 

Prime Minister Churchill’s 
visit to the White House must 
be regarded as encouraging, 
significant. The result presages 
well-organized co-operation 
among all the countries and 
peoples fighting the Axis. 

The longer outlook, from 
every angle, inspires nothing 
but hopefulness. 
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Right while we, everyone, are working at top 
speed for Defense, we are stared in the face with 
this sober question: How can we maintain 
employment when this war is over? 

We here at Alcoa are working to the limit 
with everything we’ve got to make the alumi- 
num needed for victory. We know no other 
duty. We know no answer except work . . . work 
to win through to peace. 

But, Americans look ahead, too. They see 
that jobs for all are the first essential to a 
peaceful peace. But national committees and 
planning boards cannot make jobs. Only 
Imagineering can do that. 

We have coined the word to pin down the 
thought that it is the individual executive, 
daring to let his imagination soar, and then 
engineering it down to earth—it is you doing 
just that to your business, who will win the 
peace for yourself, and for America. 


deciding, where do I go from here? 








Alcoa Aluminum is the liveliest tool for you 
to do your Imagineering with. 

Start with the bald facts that what America 
must have when this thing is over is a low 
price structure, new things to make and use, 
new services to render, new ways to make 
and do old things. 

Match the new low prices of aluminum, the 
new techniques, the new alloys and the old 
fundamentals of light weight and all the rest, 
against what you yourself face, and what 
America needs, and you have found the groove 
to let your Imagineering run in. 

Two can run better than one in that groove. 
We have the old-fashioned idea that if we can 
help you look at your future audaciously in 
terms of the product we make, that teamwork 
will help us both employ more men at a time 
when America is going to need employment. 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh. 





ALCOA ALUMINUM G 
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The Pattern of Business 








The Pearl Harbor episode is respon- 
sible for a shift in emphasis regarding 
munitions output. It’s from tanks to 
naval combat ships, anti-aircraft guns, 
heavy bombers. 

* 

War with Japan has brought a quick 
rise in the sale of defense stamps and 
bonds, with some banks reporting a 
sales spurt above 100%. 

* 

Watch for a sharp expansion of our 
merchant marine, even beyond pre- 
declared war plans for 6,046,000 tons 
this year. 

* 

Standardization is moving ahead at 
a record rate. During the past year, the 
American Standards Association ap- 
proved 130 projects, of which 69 were 
new, 61 revisions. This total is double 
that of any year in history. Still, the 
switch from defense to war production 


is bringing new demands for more 
standards, more speed in having them 
approved. 

* 


Gasoline conservation is no buga- 
boo to ingenious auto engineers. Re- 
cent gasoline consumption tests of 720 
new Dodge autos showed that, despite 
the use of “substitute” materials, the 
"42 models offer greater economy in 
operation, as well as better quality 
and dependability. Actually, the tests 
(checked by unprejudiced, outside 
observers) showed that the cars got 
from 17 to better than 27 miles on a 
gallon—an average of 21.64. 

* 


The use of trucks by railroads to 
move freight (over public highways) 
continues to increase. In fact, U. S. 
railroads now employ more trucks 
(72,000) than locomotives. 


Piper has just produced his 10,000th 
Cub, marking the first time any plane 
maker has produced such a number of 
one model. Current preduction is about 
4,500 planes annually. Potential out- 
put: Over 10,000 a year. 

* 

Some industrial companies, in an 
effort to save paper, no longer seal 
cardboard containers, get them back 
for re-use. 

* 

Because their product is so small, 
Swiss watchmakers have been able to 
maintain overseas exports. At the mo- 
ment, sales to the U. S. are running 
20% above a year ago. 

* 


Moves to boost social security taxes 
are meeting stiff resistance, not only 
from employees, but from employers 
as well. The press is also against it. 
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SS 


1. Pittsburgh, Pe. 4. Springfield, Itt. 8. Decatur, lt. A 160% and tigher Trend continues down 

2. Syracuse, N.Y. 5. Portiond, Me. 9. Superior, Wis. B 113% to 144% Recent improvement 

3. Tulsa, Okie. ©. Davenport, towe 10. Jeptia, te. C 80% to 112% (may be temporary) one month or more © B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
7. Augusta, Ga. D 69% to 67% 
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%:, acute, in the face of growing demands 
. for food (in this country, as well as 
Sales High-Spots in England). 
To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in : ; 
— directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, ForBes , The hosiery color card for Spring, 
— , ' m ; . just released, is striking evidence of 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each : aE ‘ 

6 citi J ant . ae te progress in the simplification of con- 
th group of cities, or territory, covers we oo“ aving an urban population of at least sumer lines. The new card lists only 
ne one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities four colors, as compared with nine for 
of have been high-spotted. last year. 
ut Best Tuirp Best * 
ut- Dallas, Tex. 4* Abilene, Tex. 4* Atlanta, Ga. 2* Macon, Ga. 2* The war is speeding the trend to- 

Fort Worth, Tex.4*% Vicksburg, Miss.4* Birmingham, Ala. 2* Columbia, S. C. ward self-service in the grocery field. 

Tulsa, Okla. Pine Bluff, Ark. Nashville, Tenn. Meridian, Miss. * . : +49 

Wichita, Kan. Texarkana, Tex.5% Chattanooga,Tenn. Greenville, S. C. unig ese food f sad) it’s the - 
* Shreveport, La. 2* El Dorado, Ark. Savannah, Ga. Spartanburg, S. C. way distribution (food) costs can 
pal Joplin, Mo. * Greenville, Miss.6* Mobile, Ala. 2* Dothan, Ala. 2* lowered. 
ck Muskogee, Okla. Bartlesville, Okla. Charleston,S.C.2*% Albany, Ga. 2* * 

Fort Smith, Ark. * Texarkana, Ark.5* Augusta, Ga. 2* Valdosta, Ga. 2* ‘ a 

Hutchinson,Kan. — Guthrie, Okla. Reports from the big advertising 

Enid, Okla. Helena, Ark. 5* Fourtu Best agencies show that, despite the war, 
ll, Gece tee many advertisers are increasing appro- 
to 1c Cincinnati, Ohio 5% Dayton, Ohio * priations for 1942. As a matter of fact 

Pittsburgh, Pa. * Oil City, Pa. * Louisville Ky 5k Hamilton, Ohio 5* ‘ a: . ) 
10- Erie, Pa. * Homestead, Po. * pene , some companies will advertise for the 
ng Johnstown, Pa. * Greensburg, Pa. * Firtu Best first time this year. 

Jamestown, N. Y. Franklin, Pa. * a 

, Ohio * Cleveland, Ohio * io * 

ne sr a Passenger cars and light trucks, as 
es well as the more immediately needed 
ly aa medium and heavy trucks, will not be 
TS Though the rationing of Gurable Already, though, drought and defense forgotten by government officials as 
it consumer goods, at least some lines, is power requirements in some South- they expand and co-ordinate studies of 
i not far off, officials have not yet reach- _ eastern parts of the country have made _egsential defense-needed transportation. 











ed an agreement on rationing methods. 


* 

Newest control on consumer credit 
is an order, issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, calling for the licensing 
of all companies selling autos, refri- 
gerators and pianos on time, or lending 
money to be repaid in installments. 


* 


Most of the insurance companies are 
putting “war clauses” into all new 
policies (no payment for death due to 
war), while at least three companies 
will no longer insure men with a 1-A 
classification. Policies now in force are, 
of course, not affected. Meanwhile, 
several companies are preparing to 
follow Metropolitan’s example—boost 
premiums on all policies. 


* 


Patriotism and self interest both are 
shouting today: “Use your automobile 
only when you really need to—and go 
easy on it then. If you tighten your 
transportation belt immediately, you 
may be able to get through the whole 
war without facing personal transpor- 


tation starvation.” 
* 


There’s little chance that horse cars 
will come back here, as they have in 
many parts of power-poor Europe. 


it necessary to replace electric lighting 
on non-defense jobs with the first satis- 
factory light for the masses, the kero- 


sene lamp. 
* 


Watch for a nation-wide drive to 
build the ranks of farm labor. The 


shortage of farm workers is already 


Transportation needed to sustain maxi- 
mum war effort will be the gauge of 
production for every type of automo- 
tive vehicle. If war effort develops an 
immediate need for more passenger 
cars or light trucks later on, there is 
every reason to believe that a way will 
be found to build them. 


Coal for Democracy’s Furnace 


OF ALL strategic materials, coal is 
probably going into more uses than 
any other material—and with much 
less fanfare. Once coal was merely a 
fuel, but today it’s the source of a 
host of by-products, all obtained from 
the manufacture of coke in by-product 
ovens. Once the old beehive oven de- 
stroyed all by-products, now coal pro- 
duces tar, ammonia and light oils 
which are, in turn, the raw materials 
for many other products. 

Creosote oil preserves railroad ties 
and other wood products. Pitch is used 
for waterproofing concrete and mason- 
ry, for roofing, etc. Napthalene not 
only goes into moth balls, but plastics 
as well. Phenol is another important 
material for plastics and it goes into 
disinfectants and insecticides too. 


The quantity of light oils recovered 
from each ton of coal averages about 
three gallons, from which comes a 
large yield of benzol. About 80% of 
this benzol is blended with gasoline, 
making a high-grade motor fuel. The 
other 20% goes to the chemical indus- 
try as a solvent in manufacturing 
paints, stains, varnishes, lacquers and 
waterproofing materials. 

Ammonia, recovered from coke oven 
gas, indigo and other dyes, beads and 
buttons, artificial silk, linoleum, photo 
developers, the famous sulfanilamide 
and sulfathiazole all stem from the very 
unromantic-looking black material. 

There are unlimited quantities of 
this mineral in the bowels of America’s 
vast earth—enough, says a confident, 
embattled industry, to win the war. 
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Fact and Comment 


of Britain’s best-informed economic commentators, 
Canadian-born Herbert N. Casson, who had ripe busi- 
ness experience in the United States before establishing 
his Efficiency Magazine in London: 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Quite a few business men have written to ask me—'Shall 
I sell my business as it has very nearly come to a standstill?’ I 
have always replied—‘No. This is no time to sell.’ 

“Today you can buy a seat on the N. Y. Stock Exchange for 
less than $20,000. In 1929 the price was $625,000. If I were in 
New York I would buy a seat, wait ten years and sell out for 
$500,000. 

“Present business conditions are temporary. That is the point 
to remember. Both America and Britain will have good times 
again. Therefore a man should hold fast to his business and 
make a mighty effort to keep it going.” 


Panickyness doesn’t pay. 


Will Thurman Arnold Quit? 


I hear that Thurman W. Arnold, the inveterate 
Trust Buster, is incensed over the repressive attitude 
of higher-ups towards the prosecutions he launched 
against labor unions and that he may resign as 
Assistant Attorney General. He has not permitted him- 
self to be so completely muzzled as to refrain from 
reciting, publicly as well as privately, a long list of 
flagrant union rackets, thuggery and other species of 
crime. Listening to him, one becomes convinced that 
he is mortally chagrined over the immunity which law- 
breaking unioneers have enjoyed, despite his efforts to 
punish, imprison them. 

Apparently he has only recently discovered what 
executives in many lines of business long ago discov- 
ered: That in the eyes of the Administration it is one 
thing to deal ruthlessly with employers but another 
thing to lay a restraining hand—even a restraining 
finger—upon labor leaders. 

If Mr. Arnold gives up in disgust, what an interest- 
ing narrative he could relate! 


* 
Who gives up easily never rises far. 
* 


Is This Way Better? 


In my old country cross-roads school we were first 
taught the alphabet. We were drilled until we in- 
stantly recognized each letter. Also, we had to be able 
to repeat them all, in their order, from A to Z. Indeed, 
most of us took pride in being able to repeat the 
alphabet backwards. Little time, practically no time, 
was devoted to amusing us. 

It is not unheard-of for a boy or girl to start work 
today without knowing how to use either a telephone 
directory or a dictionary. They haven’t committed the 
alphabet to memory. The other day a child came home 
from one of our up-to-the-minute public schools, where 
study often seems secondary to amusement. Nothing so 


tedious as thoroughly learning the alphabet is inflicted 
upon them. Asked if he knew which letter came after 
“k,” this modern scholastic product promptly and 
proudly replied, “elm.” Plied with the poser as to 
what followed “elm,” he cheerfully chirped “eno.” 

I am profoundly convinced from considerable first- 
hand experience with our elementary system that 
graduates from primary and even from high schools 
far too often lack thorough grounding in the three Rs, 
lack insight into how to think and study intelligently, 
totally lack understanding of the life, the world they 
are about to enter. Maybe it is because I am old- 
fashioned, but I cannot but regard the old method as 
more effective than the new-fangled method of teaching 
now in vogue. 

Incidentally, I am hopeful that, out of the upsurge 
of patriotism being created by the war, will come over- 
whelming demand from parents throughout the length 
and breadth of the land that the Rugg and other text- 
books which belittle America and its system of govern- 
ment be routed out of every school where they have 
corroded young America. 

* 
To be respected, respect others. 
* 


Won’t Pay Income Tax 


How much of the levy upon new income taxpayers 
will the Government be able to collect? This question 
is prompted by a conversation with a skilled foreign- 
born mechanic who is earning better than $100 a 
week because of overtime. When a friendly executive 
asked him if he were laying aside money to meet his 
income tax, he replied triumphantly: “I pay no taxes. 
I spend all my pay. I save nothing. So I have to pay 
no tax.” The situation was explained; he was told that 
he would be taxed whether he saved any money or 
not; that he would have to pay on what he earned. 
He laughed: “If I have no money, how can Govern- 
ment make me pay?” 

Inquiries among large employers rushed with de- 
fense orders and running extra hours reveal that there 
are working-class families today earning upwards of 
$10,000 a year, especially where the father and one or 
more sons, and oftentimes a daughter, are all em- 
ployed. But the general verdict is that little of these 
earnings are being saved, that spending is rife for 
automobiles, for household appliances and furnishings, 
for clothes, for more expensive meals, and especially 
for amusement. 

The Government thus far has fallen down lamentably 
on bringing home the importance of saving, of in- 
vesting in defense bonds, of laying up a nest-egg 
against the rainy day which will come when our war- 
bred boom bursts. 
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Previews of the Newest Products 


Easy to See 

Anew, low-cost visible record should 
prove to be the salesman’s delight, as 
well as an efficient tool for offices. 

The record fits any standard filing 
cabinet; a one-inch ordinary ring 
binder carries 500 of these prospect 
cards. The cards all overlap so that 
all names are visible, while a very 
unique die cut “interlocking” strip 
keeps each card hinged securely, also 
allows easy replacement, rearrange- 
ment. 

There’s a wide margin for placing 
permanent signals or temporary metal 
signals. (“Linkadex.” Maker: Nor- 
wood Products Co., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, IIl.) 


Floor Coat 


More waterproof and wear-resisting 
than shellac is the claim for a new 
type of non-penetrating floor finish and 
sealer. It’s produced by a fusion of 
castor oil with a newly-developed 
synthetic gum, is rapid-drying and 
takes a second coat within two hours 
(petroleum solvent is used instead of 
alcohol. (“Clear Finish.” Maker: Basic 
Varnish & Research Corp., 215 North 
Tenth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Skin Deep 


An invisible skin cream that pre- 
vents skin disorders and makes it easy 
to remove grime, acids, oils, etc., has 
just been put on the market. One ap- 
plication serves as a protective coating 
for several hours, says the maker, and 
water takes the cream off immediately. 
(“Cadet Creme.” Maker: Nu-Way 
Products Co., 151 Farrar Ave., W orces- 
ter, Mass.) 


The Welding World 


Two new developments in welding 
have just been announced: (1) A 


welder that completes 3,600 welds in 
an hour, including time for loading 
and unloading, bringing the points 


down against the work and going 
through the welding cycle. (“Speedy 
Welder.” Maker: Progressive Welder 
Co., 3100 East Outer Drive, Detroit, 
Mich.) (2) An improved arc welder 
control which eliminates the need for a 
meter, claimed to have five advantages: 
Ability to set and read the current from 
the dial; elimination of trouble and 
expense resulting from meter break- 
age; elimination of meter inaccuracy ; 
availability of positive polarity rever- 
sal; ability to verify polarity in an 
instant merely by noting position of 
switch handle. The device is the latest 
improvement in “dual continuous con- 
trol.” (“Controlled Welder.” Maker: 
Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 Coit Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 


No-Shock Wrench 


Only four pounds in weight, but it 
takes plenty of punishment and does 
lots of work. It’s a new air-operated, 
pistol-shaped, impact wrench which 
handles (up to and including) %¢-inch 
bolt-size nuts. Shock is easily absorbed 
by the patented design; compact struc- 
ture makes it simple to operate in small 
quarters. (“Air-Operated Impact 
Wrench.” Maker: Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J.) 


Combination Offer 


Hand tools are growing more and 
more obsolete, with new proof of this 
being furnished by the introduction 
of a portable combination electric ham- 
mer and drill which is 12 to 20 times 
faster than hand tools. The hammer- 
drill operates from a light socket, 
striking 2,400 blows a minute and 
drilling holes in concrete at a rate of 
314” a minute (larger and smaller 
holes in proportion. (“Electric Ham- 
mer & Drill.” Maker: Wodack Electric 
Tool Corp., 4627 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

—EpMUND STONE. 


Please mention Forbes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
















SAVE 


Hunting Through Dross 
for Thoughts of Gold 


What Readers 
Say: 


“Send eighteen addi- 
tional copies for dis- 
tribution to our sales- 
men.”—M. E. M. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


“The most enlighten- 
ing guide-book for 
the proper method of 
attaining successithas & 
been my good fortune 
tostudy.’’—F.J.McK., 
New York, N. Y. 
“Reminds me a lot 
of Elbert Hubbard’s 
‘Scrap Book’.’’ — W. 
C. H., St. Paul, Minn. 
“*Have not as yet com- 
pleted giving this book 
as a Valuable aid to 
members of my or- 
ganization.”"—R. M. 
L., New York, N. Y. 





Useful Knowledge On Every Page 


66 HEN one reads the works of Plato, 
Shakespeare or other masters, it is 
necessary to pore over page after page in 
order to pluck therefrom thoughts and 
ideas one wishes to remember and use ip 
the future. Frankly, gentlemen, this is the 
first time in all my reading experience 
that I have come across a book from which 
one draws knowledge, both useful and 
practical, off every page. The intellectual 
as well as the physical side of humans. 
needs nourishment and this ‘Thoughts on 
the Business of Life’ gives us all just that 

nourishment in concentrated form.” 
—A. C., Hollywood, California 


Defies Description 


No description of this brilliantly edited, 
attractively printed, handsomely bound 
volume of 639 expressions of the world’s 
most vigorous thinkers can do it justice. 
You must see and read a few pages for 
yourself. One salesmanager did and or- 
dered 100 copies for his men! Whether 
you manage a hundred men or one man in 
a hundred you will find a wealth of help- 
ful suggestions for getting more out of 
your business day—more out of life—in 
this inspiring volume, “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Single copy $2. Quantity prices on request. 


REMIT NOW AND YOUR COPY WILL BE 
AUTOGRAPHED BY B. C. FORBES 
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One-Man Blitzkrieg 


(Continued from page 13) 








to see the big shots who were waiting 
for him.” 

Men who have worked closest with 
him never fail to marvel at the speed 
with which he makes decisions. But he 
is careful to see that he has all relevant 
facts before he makes the decision. 
Asks more questions than anyone else 
would be likely to think of. Is a little 
rough with a man who brings him a 
“half-baked” proposal. Is never sar- 
castic and is sparing of criticism. Cuts 
corners at every opportunity and dis- 
regards red tape and official hierarchy. 
With Bert Williams, the main thing is 
to get the job done. 


DOES THINGS THE HARD WAY 
One of the first things Mr. Williams 


did after he moved into the roomy 
office on the twenty-third floor of the 
biock-square Western Union Building 
was to meet all the employees. There 
are 4,800 of them in the building. He 
shook hands with all of them, perhaps 
chatting briefly about the work. 

He followed up a couple of weeks 
later with a “grand circle tour” cover- 
ing 10,000 miles, making stops at more 
than 25 large cities. At each stop he 
met the company’s employees as he 
had in New York. In the short time 
since he took over he has shaken hands 
with at least one-third of the company’s 
51,000 employees. 

“How did your arm stand up?” I 
asked. 

“I had to shift hands before I got 
back from the trip.” Mr. Williams 
smiled. “The trouble with me is I 
don’t know how to do anything the 
easy way. I always go in with both 
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feet. It’s a mystery how these poli- 
tician fellows do it.” 

The idea of meeting the company 
employees, he insisted, was not a show. 
“I’ve done it on every railroad I’ve 
worked on. I want the men to see me 
and I want to see them. I want to see 
who I’m working for. They run the 
business, not me. I want their help in 
doing my job.” 

The job which Mr. Williams has be- 
fore him is a big one. A consolidation 
of 538 companies since it was first in- 
corporated in 1851 as the New York 
and Mississippi Valley Telegraph 
Company, Western Union has offices 
in every town or city in the country. 
It has an extensive cable system serv- 
ing most of the world. The physical 
plant embraces 2,000,000 miles of 
wire and ten trans-Atlantic cables. It 
handles 80° of the telegraph business 
here and provides a great variety of 
other services. Its messengers make 
more than 200,000,000 deliveries an- 
nually of circulars, samples and adver- 
tising literature. Annual gross income 
is in excess of $100,000,000. 

Mr. Williams had a lot to say about 
the task ahead. He talks freely and eas- 
ily, in the vernacular. 

“We have to keep up with the times, 
meet changing conditions,” he empha- 
sized. “In recent years a lot of new 
services have developed which are com- 
petitive with the telegraph. All are 
ways of saving time, of speeding com- 
munication. We've got to be on the 
jump to keep ahead of them. 

“Another important part of the 
work has to do with building up the 
organization from the inside. The 
greatest asset of any company is the 
loyalty of its employees. That is a 
two-way affair. It is my belief that 
management everywhere has got to 
spend more time with its employees in 
the future. It isn’t enough to see that 





demand. 





War Keeps Wire Hot 


War was brought about a 30% increase in the volume of telegraphic 
traffic transmitted over the lines of Western Union. 

Much of the additional telegraph traffic is represented by telegrams 
sent between war industries and their contractors and suppliers to speed 
the production and shipment of war materials, by official messages of 
the Government, Army and Navy, and by private telegrams between 
members of the armed forces and their families at home. 

All available trained telegraph people have been “drafted” into ser- 
vice by the telegraph companies, and every effort is being made to 
handle the increased load with the efficiency that present conditions 
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there is a pay check every week. You 
can’t just let nature take its course, 
An employer can’t possibly meet his 
obligation to the public unless he has 
met his obligation to his employees 
first, and in full.” 

The armament program has made a 
lot of demands on the telegraph busi- 
ness. New facilities have been supplied, 
others expanded. He pointed out that 
the company had just completed in. 
stallation of a nationwide printing tele. 
graph network, utilizing facilities cost- 
ing millions of dollars and linking 180 
major airports with Washington. It 
will make possible direct and instan- 
taneous communication among the air- 
ports, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
the Army, the Navy, the Weather Bu- 
reau, the air lines and other industries, 


READY WHEN WAR CAME 


As the result of great technical prog- 
ress and more efficient methods in 
handling telegraph traffic, Western 
Union was ready to meet the war emer- 
gency when it came. President Wil- 
liams telegraphed to President Roose- 
velt the following message: 

“The management of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, its officers, 
and all of its more than 51,000 em- 
ployes, pledge loyalty and unswerving 
support to the Country and its Govern- 
ment. Our system of telegraph com- 
munications is fully prepared to do its 
part in this critical hour.” 

We talked about this, about old 
clocks, which Bert Williams collects; 
we talked about the awful destruction 
of capital going on across the Atlantic. 

For recreation, this busy executive 
likes best to “hike about the country 
and talk with the farmers.” He usually 
tries to get out to the place his grand- 
father owned in Colorado each Sum- 
mer. This year he doesn’t expect to be 
able to do it. But that doesn’t make 
him unhappy. He has his teeth in a 
new job. 

“I knew something about the tele- 
graph business from the outside before 
I came here,” he commented. “Ninety- 
five per cent of the plant is on railroad 
right-of-way. I have been in intimate 
contact with the company ever since I 
helped to set poles while working for 
the railroad.” 

And then, as though to clinch the 
matter of his satisfaction with the new 
job: 

“I thoroughly enjoy getting out and 
meeting people. The more people 


_around me the better I like it. And, 


by cracky, I’ve certainly got it here.” 
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Congratulations 


James V. Toner has been elected 
president of the Boston Edison Co. 

P. F. Lavedan has been elected pres- 
ident of Liquid Carbonic Corp., suc- 
ceeding C. G. Carter, who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee; 
J. H. Pratt becomes executive vice- 
president. 

Carroll O. Bickelhaupt has been 
elected a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





S. S. LARMON C. O. BicKELHAUPT 


Sigurd S. Larmon has been elected 
president of Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
advertising agency, succeeding Ches- 
ter J. LaRoche, who becomes chair- 
man and chief management officer. 

Holgar J. Johnson has been re-elect- 
ed president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

William C. Bullitt has been elected a 
director of General Aniline & Film 
Corp. 

Richard R. Deupree, president of 


_ Procter & Gamble, has been elected a 


director of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Don Belding has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president and a director of 
Lord & Thomas. 

Rufus E. Zimmerman, a vice-presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel Corp., has been 
elected president of the American 
Standards Association. 

John R. Cooney, Warren Webster 
Jr. and Joseph D. Scheerer have been 
elected directors of 
Public Service 
Corp. of N. J. 

Tom M. Girdler, 
chairman of Re- 
public Steel Corp., 
has been elected 
chairman and chief 
executive officer of 
eat Vultee Aircraft. 

Rk Mr. Girdler will 
continue as chairman of Republic Steel. 

Walter J. Cummings, chairman of 
the Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago, and John A. 
Stevenson, president of Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., have been elected 





directors of Western Union Telegraph 
Co. 

Burton Schellenbach has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of Rickard & Co., 
advertising agency. 

Byron Price, executive news editor 
of The Associated Press, has been 
appointed Director of Censorship by 
President Roosevelt. 

Joel Y. Lund, vice-president of Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., has been elected 
president of the Packaging Institute. 

Edwin F. Lewis has been elected a 
vice-president of RCA Manufacturing. 


James S. Adams has been elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

James M. Campbell and Gale F. 
Johnston have been elected third vice- 
presidents of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Judson F. Stone has been elected 
chairman of the International Har- 
vester Co. J. L. McCaffrey has been 
elected a director and second vice- 
president. 

George B. Gibson has been elected 
president of Union Bag & Paper. 

Edward G. Bern and Max J. Pollett 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
American Airlines. 





The American Car and Foundry 
Company pledges its utmost support 
to your Administration in this hour 
of trial and places at your disposal 
unreservedly our every effort and 
all our resources.” 









Telegram sent by Charles J. Hardy, President 

of @ Cf, to the President of the United 
States and the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, on the evening of December 7, 1941. 


AR 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Church Street > New York, N. Y. 
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To the Holders of 


GULF, MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


$5 Preferred Stock 


The Board of Directors of Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad Company, at a meeting held today, 
declared a dividend of $2.50 per share on the $5 
Preferred Stock without par value, payable Decem- 
ber 27, 1941, to holders of record at the close of 
business on December 19, 1941. The transfer 
books will not be closed. 

The officers of this company are authorized to 
withhold payment of this dividend on all shares 
of its $5 Preferred Stock issuable for shares of 
Preferred Stock of Gulf, Mobile and Northern 
Railroad Company until certificates for such Pre- 
ferred Stock of Gulf, Mobile and Northern Rail- 
road Company have been exchanged for certificates 
for shares of capital stock of this company, pur- 
suant to the agreement of consolidation of Gulf, 
Mobile and Northern Railroad Company with this 
company. Stockholders, who have not exchanged 
their certificates should do so at once through the 
Transfer Agent, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 52 William 
Street, New York, N. Y 
GULF, MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD 

COMPANY 
By KENNETH D. HORTON, Secretary 
December 8, 1941. 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 104 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 17, 1941 
for the quarter ending December 31, 
1941, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
January 15, 1942, t8 shareholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1941. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer 


San Francisco, California. 














SUN OIL 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
December 9, 1941 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of $1.125 per share on the Class A Preferred 
Stock, payable February 2, 1942, to holders 
of record January 10, 1942. 
FRANK CROSS, Treasurer 




















SPANISH 


FRENCH, GERMAN OR ITALIAN 


oo Retention” to Cortina records, the NAT- 
URAL Ane easily, cheaply. 


Sent on S Days Approval 


Booklet Ree 


“The Cortinaphone Short-Cut”—tells just what you 
want to know. Interesting. Get it! 


Write Today--NOW 


CORTINA Academy (Language Specialists for 60 Yrs.) 
Suite 751, 105 West 40th St., New York City 

Please send me—without obligation—your free 
booklet. I am interested in (mark): 
(0 Spanish (J French [J Italian [ German 
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(Note: In this and future Outlooks, the intra-day highs and lows, 
instead of the closing averages, will be used in discussing market action 
and predicting limits of swings, up or down.) 


Events of Dec. 7, involving U. S. in World War, removed any prob- 
ability that D-J industrial average could hold 112-level. But it met 
support at 106.87, on Dec. 10, in the range previously suggested as the 
next support point. From there the rally carried up to 112.30, Dec. 16 
—too feeble to climb back to previous low point (113.06, Dec. 1). 
Renewed decline has carried down to 106.23, at this writing. Break- 
ing 106 would now indicate next resistance point at 99.50—fairly com- 
plete correction of the May-July advance. But change in pattern often 
is first tip-off to reversal in trend: i.e.—break-through of 106-level not 
followed swiftly by drop under 104; inference, sellers reaching end of 

rope; decision, buy. 
If expected “complete correction” is made, or approximated, would 
buy selected stocks in the 102-98 range, to hold for sizable later upturn. 
—J. G. DonLey. 














F. B. Davis, Jr., president of United States Rubber Co., (left) is presented the Yale Bowl 
by Nicholas Roberts, president of Montclair Yale Club, at annual Yale Barn Party in Mont- 
clair, N. J. The bowl is awarded each year to Yale alumni who have “made their Y in life” 
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Stocks Preferable to Cash 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


LIQUIDATION of securities appears to 
be gradually drying up. This column 
has pointed out for a long while that 
certain leading stocks were vulnerable 
to increased taxes, which would cause 
reduced dividends. These stocks have 
recently experienced such severe de- 
clines that the chances are even they 
are getting close to bottom. 

Actually, in spite of the terrifying 
news following the Japanese attack on 
Hawaii, many stocks were very little 
changed. The closing prices on Satur- 
day, Dec. 13th, of Anaconda, Kenne- 
cott, Atlantic Refining, Swift, Bethle- 
hem, U. S. Steel, were not much 
changed from the closing prices on 
Saturday, Dec. 6th, the day before the 
Hawaiian catastrophe. Does this indi- 
cate, with regard to these stocks, that 
the worst has been discounted? 


My belief is that selected stocks 
should be purchased on a scale down. 
Tax hearings are scheduled to begin 
around Jan. 15th, and it is likely that 
taxes will be increased to the limit 
which will prevail for the duration of 
the war. It will then be possible to 
calculate possible earnings per share. 

Once the tax question is settled, and 
with the market at a low level, I can 
see no advantage in preferring cash to 
stocks. With the inflationary implica- 
tions of a huge government spending 
program, it is my judgment that stocks 
will prove better than either cash or 
long-term low-yielding bonds. 

Utility stocks have made a new low 
—even under the bottom reached in 
1935. Selling of leading operating util- 
ity shares seemingly has been over- 
done. They should prove satisfactory 
investments at current prices. Utility 
“averages” are now around 13, con- 
trasted with a high of 144 in 1929. 
Even if present dividends were further 
teduced, as a result of increased taxes 
and other costs, the following stocks 
would still afford attractive yields: 


Recent Possible 1942 ° 
Price Dividend 
Consolidated Edison $11 80c to $1.00 


Commonwealth Edi. 20 $1.25 to 1.50 
Pub. Serv. of N. J. 11 1.00 

Uni. Gas Improve’t 4 30c to «= 40 
Peoples Gas of Chi. 44 $4. 


Various utility preferreds also seem 
unduly depressed. 

Swift shares came through the panic 
unscathed. They have been frequently 
recommended here. For the year end- 
ing Oct. 31, sales exceeded one billion 
dollars. Earnings, $3.01 per share, the 
best in 20 years. Dividends for 1941, 
$1.50 per share. Current assets amount- 
ed to $195,000,000; current liabilities, 
$28,000,000; funded debt, $23,000,- 
000. Book value is $44 per share, and 
net working capital (after allowing for 
funded debt) $24 per share, or about 
the present price. President Holmes 
states that the forecast for increased 
hog production for the 1941-42 hog 
year means that Swift will have in- 
creased volume during the coming 
year; and since the meat industry is an 
essential war industry, the company 
will not be confronted with curtailment 
of supplies of major raw materials. 


Among stocks which have given 4 
good account of themselves are the 
oils, the movies, the coppers, and steels. 
Accumulation of these stocks, on reac- 
tions, should prove profitable. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Two Studies 


THousanps of skilled workers are be- 
ing denied employment because they 
are “physically handicapped” in some 
way. According to a recent study, how- 
ever, “less than 10% of the potential 
efficiency of these individuals is called 
into play in the routine pursuits of 
life. . . . Submerged, for use in an 
emergency,” it is pointed out, “lie 90% 
of their physical powers.” 


* * * 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
recently toured 2,022 war plants as a 
precaution against sabotage and other 
subversive activities. 

Deficiencies most frequently found, 
it was reported, pertained to the mat- 
ter of selecting and investigating per- 
sonnel, identification of employees, 
guard protection, exterior and interior 
illumination, fire-fighting equipment, 
handling of visitors. 
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The Flying Forties 


(Continued from page 11) 








freighter making three round trips a 
week to Great Britain with an 18-ton 
load. 

Without any of this super-equip- 
ment, gross revenues and tonnage for 
air express on existing lines—designed 
primarily for mail and passengers— 
are shooting up. In August, 1941, they 
increased 43% over August, 1940. 
Total shipment weight amounted to 
1,130,422 pounds, 50% over the same 
period last year. 

T. B. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Board of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., forecasts a vast period of 
expansion for the airlines after the 
war. He believes that, with adequate 
planning, the airline industry and pri- 
vate flying can utilize a great per- 
centage of the aircraft facilities and 
personnel now being developed. In ad- 
dition to domestic expansion of air 
passenger, express, mail and freight 
services, he says there also will be an 
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“immediate expansion of international 
air services.” 

“Planes that can fly from Chicago 
to London overnight,” he continued, 
“will carry passengers and cargo in 
the routine fashion you now enjoy 
when you board a Stratoliner for a 
3-hour and 36-minute flight from Chi- 
cago to New York. The 57-passenger 
planes now being built for TWA in 
the Lockheed factory in California are 
proof that this is no idle dream. For 
these planes with their four 2,500- 
horsepower engines will have a cruis- 
ing range of over 4,000 miles and a 
cruising speed of nearly 300 miles per 
hour.” 


BUT CAUTION IS NEEDED 


C. R. Smith, president of American 
Airlines, warns that the post-war 
growth should not be allowed to be- 
come a boom. He says, “We want this 
business to expand; we have no desire 
to have it limited to the present par- 
ticipants, and we do not fear reason- 
ably sound competition. What we do 
fear is that the political urge to put 
people to work, to utilize airports 
which happen to exist, to have each 




















"My Christmas present to my mother-in-law was ordered by my secretary 
on the phone. How was | to know it was made in Japan?" 
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Congressman obtain air mail service 
for each city he represents, will over. 
shadow the requirement of having the 
industry continue on a sound econom. 
ic basis.” 

Charles H. Dolan, retiring chair. 
man of the aviation division of the 
American Society of Mechanical En. 
gineers, recently declared that Ameri- 
can ingenuity had transformed a “sick 
cat” into a three-billion dollar indus. 
try in a year and a half. 

“No industry in this country has 
ever experienced such tremendous 
growth in an incredibly short time.” 
He predicted the aviation industry will 
surpass the automotive industry in dol- 
lar volume. 

There undoubtedly will be headaches 
in the transition period. Some of the 
smaller companies may not be able to 
change over from war to peacetime 
production and to compete in the in- 
tensive drive for business which is sure 
to come. But whatever the outcome for 
individual aircraft manufacturers and 
air lines, it is plain that the flying 
forties will mark a new era in trans- 
port development. 


Paper Solution 


A PAPER-MAKING problem of long 
standing—the manufacture of high- 
grade writing paper from cotton fiber 
—has been solved by Crane & Com- 
pany, Dalton, Mass. Though the so- 
called “rag-content” papers which this 
company produces are made from cot- 
ton, the raw material employed has, 
heretofore, been rags. Attempts to use 
cotton fiber for this purpose were un- 
successful because the fibers contain 
impurities that could not be removed 
by any known pulp-making process. 
The paper makers had to let the textile 
industry clean the cotton, then use its 
waste for making fine papers. As the 
supply of suitable rags is limited, the 
paper industry has always wanted to 
escape from this dependence upon rag 
material. 

This has now been done, with the 
help of sodium chlorite, a new heavy 
chemical recently developed by the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. Market- 
ed to paper makers as “C2,” it destroys 
the coloring matter associated with cot- 
ton, rayon, and other fibers of vege- 
table origin, without injuring the fibers 
themselves. It makes possible the use 
of low grades of cotton fiber for the 
manufacture of fine rag papers. 
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To Make 1942 Work for You— 


Give Your Men “The Salesman’s Diary,” 
Featuring a Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES 
for Every Day in the New Year! 











Three days and three stimulating pep pellets to each page, with space 
for entering a brief record of things to do and things done each day of the 
year. Used by salesmen of Fuller Brush, Johns-Manville, Addressograph- 
Multigraph, Sears Roebuck, Chrysler, American Car and Foundry, Allegheny 
Steel, Socony and scores of other giant sales organizations as well as by 
salesmen of thousands of smaller sales-seeking companies. 


DAILY PEP PELLETS é “The Salesman’s Diary” for 1942 includes many new pep pellets, addi- 
: tional “memo” pages and other innovations suggested by last year’s users. 










SUPPLY LIMITED. MAIL COUPON BELOW — TODAY! 





JANUARY, 1942. JANUARY; 1942 


THU, § °° This your ts will take super-sales- “MON, 5 = Planning ot night pays in the morn: rie 
mane - satisfy oustomers dur- ing: 
ing scarcity. 





















This Diary Is 
Designed to: 


1. Provide business 
heads with a cheer- 
ful daily buck-up 
for salesmen. 

2. Stimulate them to 
become business 
boosters. 

3. Enrich‘ their feel- 
ing of ‘self-respect. 

4. Enable them to de- 
tive more joy from 
their jobs. 

5. Offer timely hints 
on how to hold the 
good-will of pros- 
pects and custom- 
ers in the face of 
scarcity, substitutes 
and sell-outs. 


Selling substitutes may not be pless- 
‘ant but it may be patriotic. Bs 
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TO HELP YOUR MEN HOLD ON—TO HOLD ON 3 
TO YOUR MEN —GIVE ONE TO EACH OF THEM | 


Leather Fabricoid TTT IIIT 


t te 10 copies.... 75c each 40c each 


U. S. PRICE SCHEDULE 





; 1-1 
i i linia 5 tia call itn ti B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
51 to 100 copies.... 65c each 36c each Please ship me prepaid ............ copies Fabricoid Binding............ copies Genuine 
101 to 500 copies.... 60c each 34c each Leather Binding of “The Salesman’s Diary” for 1942 with B. C. FORBES’ Daily Pep 
Pellets. Enclosed is remittance of $..............-...- 


Diary mails for 1c postage to any 
point in U. S. Envelopes FREE. 


IMPRINTING Company name on 
cover available only on orders of 11 or 


(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) (N. Y. C. orders, add 1% for Sales Taz.) 


SS ii ea oi de re ee a ihe Beads nice Col@aes ESS SE en wee aren yer eemee 
more. Add $2 for plate plus 4c a copy. 
Imprinting individual names on cover 
add 20c each. Allow 10 days on all BSS Cees veccuncatiewebwlcies.. cevcwebecws «ius II. ic av oes vcveiiwon as sursac deencine cen 
imprint orders! 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


It 1s COMPETITION which inspires that 
attribute of the spirit which we call in- 
itiative and because it is of the spirit 
individual initiative is tremendously 
productive. That is why our system of 
enterprise must be perpetuated. If we 
give it up .. . then Hitlerism wins 
even though Hitler himself be defeated. 

—J. Howarp Pew. 


He who is indifferent to the welfare 
of others does not deserve to be called 
a man. —PERSIAN SAYING. 


A man is already of consequence in 
the world when it is known that we 
can implicitly rely upon him. Often I 
have known a man to be preferred in 
stations of honor and profit because he 
had this reputation: When he said he 
knew a thing, he knew it, and when 
he said he would do a thing, he did it. 

—E. Butwer-Lytron. 


No man can be provident of his time 
who is not prudent in the choice of his 
company. —JEREMIAH TAYLOR. 


With our bigness in everything out- 
ward—territory, resources, numbers, 
capacities for production—we have not 
grown up in conscience. We entered 
one world war, and having decisively 
affected its outcome we withdrew and 
washed our hands of maintaining and 
developing justice and peace. 

—Henry Stoan Corrin, D.D. 


Play the game. Know the rules and 
observe them. Always play fair, no 
matter what the other man may do. 
Play to win. If you lose, be a good 
loser. But don’t lose. Study life as you 
would a game of chess. Know the 
moves, dangers, difficulties and re- 
wards. Remember that no allowance is 
made for ignorance. If you don’t know 
the moves and rules, you must learn 
them through discipline and experi- 
ence. You must pay for mistakes. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 
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There’s a man in the world who is 
never turned down, wherever he 
chances to stray; he gets the glad hand 
in the populous town, or out where the 
farmers make hay; he’s greeted with 
pleasure on deserts of sand, and deep 
in the aisles of the woods; wherever 
he goes there’s a welcoming hand— 
he’s the man who delivers the goods. 

—Wa tt WHITMAN. 


Correct living adds to the probabil- 
ity of success; no man can work well 
or think well with his life line full of 
clinkers. —E. W. Howe. 


When we emerge, as we some day 
shall, from the tragic phase of strife 
and destruction that now engulfs us, 
America will, I am confident, continue 
to be the land of leadership, of prog- 
ress, and of opportunity. 

—Puiuir D. Reep. 


Nothing is really work unless you 
would rather be doing something else. 
—Cuus De Wo tre. 


It is probable that the average man 
could, with no injury to his health, 
increase his efficiency 50%. 

—Watter Ditt Scorr. 


If you believe in the Lord, He will 
do half the work—but the last half. 
He helps those who help themselves. 

—Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 





A Text 


In the world ye shall have 
tribulation: but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the 
world. —Joun 16:33. 


Sent in by R. S. Davis, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


THE BuGLE Sounps 


The bugle sounds; are you ready to 
march 
For our country, that never must 
fall? 
This goes for buck privates and brass 
hats as well; 
Are you ready to answer the call? 
It’s time everyone took a look at him. 
self 
And answered a question or two: 
Are you ready to serve, or have you 


some plans 
That you figure will benefit you? 


It’s time to review all our methods of 
work, 
To examine our motives and see 
If ours is a@ spirit of self-sacrifice, 
Or, one of “What's in it for me?” 
Our blessings we’ve taken for granted, 
it seems, 
Some sort of a God-given right, 
We need to remember America’s past, 
Her progress from weakness to 
might. 


We need to remember the blood and 
the tears, 
That gave us this land of the free, 
For who would exchange our Ameri- 
can way 
For the hell that they have o’er the 
sea? 
The bugle is sounding, get ready to 
serve, 
To the whole cockeyed world, let us 
say 
We shall try to improve, but we'll 
never give up 
The good old American way. 
—A. J. CopELann. 


Forty is the old age of youth; fifty 
is the youth of old age.—Victor Huco. 


The fountain of content must spring 
up in the mind; and he who has so 
little knowledge of human nature as to 
see happiness by changing anything 
but his own disposition, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply 
the griefs which he proposes to remove. 

—JouHNsoNn. 


The world is divided into people 
who do things and people who get the 
credit. Try, if you can, to belong to 
the first class. There’s far less compe- 
tition. —Dwicut Morrow. 

. 
In response to many requests from readers, 


638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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“OLD MAN RIVER 


Comes lo Youn 


SINCE ABOUT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, the improvement of the rivers of 
the United States as commercial waterways has been quietly proceeding 
toward completion. Competent, experienced U. S. Army Engineers have 
worked patiently and persistently at this task for more than one hundred 
years. Today, as a result of their efforts, these avenues of fast, efficient 
and economical transportation are open and by reason of the courage 
and vision of many river transportation companies who have provided 
the facilities, an estimated total of 100,000,000 tons of freight was 
transported over the Mississippi River System of waterways in 1941. 











Old Man River is no longer alto- 
gether a romantic figure of song 
and story. He is a hard-hitting, 
go-getting commercial institution. 
He cannot be ignored when trans- 
portation problems are up for 
discussion. He demands careful 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


consideration when the location 
of plants is the topic of conver- 
sation. River transportation has 
become an important factor in 
American Industrial Develop- 
ment. Old Man River in fact, has 
come to town. 


¢ CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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time of crisis comes to America. The rising 
tempo of emergency is felt in factory and camp. It reaches into 
home and school. 

With heavy tasks in hand and heavier ones ahead, Americans 
must be fit. Among the pressures of strenuous days, they must 
avoid the tensions that lower efficiency. Soldiers, workmen, house- 
wives, all—they need to be poised for today’s job and tomorrow’s. 

Many things contribute to that fitness, that feeling of balance, 
that sense of relaxation. One of them is the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 

Generations of patrons have known its deliciousness—first, 
long ago, at soda fountains; then also in the handy bottle whose 
familiar form is now the promise of a pleasant interlude to tens of 
millions daily. 

Its quality, its downright goodness carried it wherever thirst had 
gone before—on ships at sea, on planes in flight, in thousands of 
hospitals, in the homesteads of the country and the workshops of 
the land. And with it always comes the cheering certainty that 
“thirst stops here.” 

Now it’s with the forces, too. Camps at home and afar know 
“the pause that refreshes.” On sea and land, it follows the flag. Men 
in uniform, on march or cruise, are glad to find it; their families 
are glad to have it found. 

Everywhere it does its part—wherever bugles sound, wherever 
whistles blow, wherever home fires burn, wherever Americans are, 
Coca-Cola, too, is there. Wholesome, inexpensive, universally avail- 
able— it is a national answer to refreshment’s call as a people girds 
itself in field and factory, on the sea and in the air to guard its 
freedom and defend the right. 


Pause --: 
Go refreshed 
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COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








